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News of the Air-Conditioning Industry 


AIR CLEANING HELPS 
TO PRESERVE BOOKS 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—That air 
cleaning may be the answer to one of 
the major problems of libraries is the 
conclusion of R. W. Frey of the bureau 
of chemistry and soils, U. S. Department 
of Agriculture, who has just completed 
an eight-year experiment which showed 
that impurities in the air are ruinous 
to leather book bindings. 

Frey discovered that acids in the air 
are absorbed by the bindings, and by 
leather furniture and other articles. 
These acids are especially prevalent in 
large cities and industrial areas where 
there is much smoke. 

In making the experiment, Frey 
placed a set of dummy books, bound 
with various kinds of vegetable-tanned 
leather, on the shelf outside a window 
in a Washington office building. The 
window was directly in the path of pre- 
vailing winds and within a half-mile of 
several government power plants and 
the main line of a steam railroad. 

During the eight years that the 
dummy books remained exposed, sam- 
ples of the same leathers were kept in 
a protected place. At the end of the 
experimental period, it was found that 
the exposed leathers were powdery, 
easily scuffed and torn, while the pro- 
tected bindings were smooth and strong 
as they were eight years ago. 


TAMBURINO JOINS FRIGIDAIRE 
AIR-CONDITIONING DIVISION 


NEW YORK CITY—A. C. Tamburino 
has recently become associated with the 
air-conditioning division of Frigidaire 
Corp. with headquarters at 39 West 45th 
St., New York City. 

Tamburino was formerly connected 
with the Victor Talking Machine Co. 
and RCA-Radio Co. 


PAMPHLET ON COAL STOKER 
SENT TO LARGE PLANTS 


CHICAGO—Now ready for distribu- 
tion among owners and managers of 
manufacturing plants which use large 
amounts of coal is a new booklet, “The 
Profits from Stoker Firing,” published 
by Modern Coal Burner Co., Chicago. 


DOORSEALS 


knows 


rubber like 


MILLER 


‘T= young electric refrigerator indus- 
try, like all other infant industries, 
made some mistakes in its first models. 
But doorseal, from the very beginning, 
did a good job, and we are proud of the 
fact that we were able to help. 
Engineers asked us to collaborate in 
the early days—and they still ask our 
advice—because we have had so many 
years of experience in the design and 
manufacture of every conceivable 
type of rubber article. 
Perhaps we can better the 
shapes, strengthen the insula- 
ting properties in your door- 
seal and make it easier to 
apply. Address, The 
Miller Rubber Prod- 
ucts Co., (Inc.), 
Akron, Ohio. 
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| refrigeration: 
homogeneous nature, being 99.9 per cent | 


Specially Designed 
Motors Built for 
Room Coolers 


By F. W. Jessop, President 
Ohio Electric Mfg. Co., Cleveland 


Motors for driving fans or blowers of 
air-conditioning equipment should be 
designed for silent, reliable operation 
and are usually required to propel a 
fan of large capacity at low speeds to 
avoid drafts. 

Like the oil burner motor, any noise 
will be carried to the user and detract 
from his sense of comfort, so the motor 
should operate with as little noise and 
vibration as possible and the fan should 
be proportioned to avoid tip noise, 
while the air passages of the air condi- 
tioner must be designed so as to avoid 
undue resistance to air flow. 

In design of motors for this type of 


Unit cooler of the Young Radiator Co., Racine, Wis. 
is suited to either direct expansion or brine circulation. 


For Restaurant and Office Cooling 


ote 


Its copper core 


Air Conditioner Motor 


Condenser suspended below motor. 


service, it appears that the following 
factors are of considerable importance: 
1. Ample magnetic cross section. 
2. Extreme accuracy of machine work, 
with fits to close tolerance allowances. 


SPEER OF WESTINGHOUSE 
HEADS AIR CONDITIONING 


EAST PITTSBURGH, Pa.—J. W. 
Speer, who has recently been appointed 
manager of commercial air-conditioning 
products in the new Westinghouse or- 
ganization, has been in the employ of 
the Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 
since 1924, when he entered as section 
engineer in the general engineering de- 
partment. 

Speer was born in Pittsburgh and at- 
tended the public schools of that city. 
He later went to Kenyon Military 


Academy and Washington and Jefferson 
College. 

During 1909 to 1913 he was civil and 
electrical construction foreman for thg 
U. S. government on the Panama Canal 
project. During 1915 he was mechanical 
erection foreman on zine and acid 
plants for the American Steel and Wire 
Co. 


In 1924, he accepted the position of 
section engineer with Westinghouse and 
in 1931 he was appointed manager of 
machinery electrification, industrial de- 
partment. 

That position he held until his recent 
appointment as manager of commercial 
air-conditioning products. 


NEW STANDARDS FOR 
VENTILATION ASKE)) 


NEW YORK CITY—To establish 
authoritative national standards for 
the ventilation of buildings, organiz:- 
tion of a committee of engineers, arch)- 
tects, physicians, builders, health off- 
cials and others, under the auspices of 
the American Standards Association, 
has been requested by the America 
Society of Heating and Ventilating En- 
gineers. 

“The society’s request is the result of 
a growing conviction among architects 
and engineers that the municipal ventil- 
ation codes now in force throughout the 
United States are based solely on tradi- 
tion and are without scientific founda- 
tion,” state A. S. A. officials. 

In this connection, the American In- 
stitute of Architects recently adopted a 
resolution demanding the overhauling of 
existing municipal ventilation codes. 

As a starting point for the proposed 
work, the American Society of Heating 
and Ventilating Engineers submitted 
the recommendations of its standards 
committee, which were based on a com- 
prehensive program of research on the 
effects of ventilation on health and com- 
fort. This program is still in progress 
at the society’s research laboratory in 
Pittsburgh. 

If these recommendations are adopt- 
ed, one important result will be a low- 
ering of fuel bills through the reduc- 
tion in the amount of outside air re- 
quired by present codes to a minimum 
of ten cu. ft. per occupant per minute, 
it is believed. 


MINNEAPOLIS 


3. The use of rigid cast-iron frame. 

4. Rotors ground to exact and uniform | 
air gap and perfectly balanced. 

5. Bearings reamed, diamond point 
bored at high speed and burnished to} 
exact size with a mirror-like finish. 

| 
| 


Accurately-ground shafts to match with 
minimum clearance for oil film to pre- 
vent slap. 

6. A wool-packed lubricating system | 
of ample capacity and providing for re- 
circulation and filtering of the oil. 

7. Provision of springs to prevent end 
slap. 

8. Perhaps the most important feature 
of all—the proper selection of rotor and 
stator slot combination, correct squirrel 
cage resistance and exactly the right | 
rotor twist. 

In the accompanying illustration is an 
end view of a motor built for the Coro- 
zone air cooler by the Ohio Electric 
Mfg. Co. with consideration of these de- 
sign features. It operates at 840 r.p.m 
and is provided with capacitor start and | 
run to eliminate the noise of a starting | 
switch. These motors can be wound to 
run from 500 to 1,750 r.p.m., but speeds | 
over 1,000 r.p.m. introduce a fan noise. 

This motor is supported by leaf 
springs on a steel frame which in turn 
is vibration-insulated from the cabi- 
net by means of soft rubber washers. | 
The motor drives a six-blade propeller 
type fan. 

Other motors for this service have 
been made to carry Sirocco fans either | 
to extend beyond the motor or with the 
round frame motor suspended inside the 
fan. The mounting must be flexible but 
it must not allow so much movement 
that the fan blades can strike. 

The current required for such a motor 
is less than that used for lighting the | 
space air conditioned, being in the case 
illustrated from 55 to 60 watts. 


Seamless C opper Tubing | 
Finds Increasing Use | 
In Air Conditioning | 


DETROIT—The same inherent char- 
acteristics of seamless copper tubing 
which have given it extended use in the 
field of electric refrigeration are con- 
tributing to its increasing application in 
air conditioning, according to engineers | 
of the Wolverine Tube Co., who report | 
the use of copper tubing in air-condi- | 


tioning evaporators, water lines and 
refrigerant-carrying connections. 
Wolverine Tube engineers cite the 
following characteristics which suit | 


copper tubing to air conditioning and | 
high heat conductivity; | 


pure; resistance to rust, being nonfer- 
rous; seamless construction, which re- 


duces leaks, and the large available 
supply of copper throughout the world. ' 
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HONEYWELL 


Refrigeration 
Temperature Controls 


WITH 


VISIBLE 
SCALES 


MoM... FOR ACCURACY! 
Minneapolis-Honeywell Refrigeration Temperature Con- 


trol allow positive and accurate main range and differential 


Visible scales on the new 


adjustment and quick and simple installation. Locking provision 


for both adjustments, another exclusive Minneapolis-Honeywell 


feature, prevents tampering and eliminates needless servicing. 


This 


truly precision 


instrument, with inherent snap action 


heavy duty Con-Tac-Tor mercury switch, is priced well under 


what you would ordinarily expect. Its utmost simplicity and 


ruggedness, due to its few parts, give it the long trouble-free 


performance characteristic of all Minneapolis-Honeywell Con- 


trols. Minneapolis-Honeywell Regulator Company, 


Executive 


Offices: 2807 Fourth Avenue South, Minneapolis, Minnesota. 


Factories: Minneapolis, also Elkhart and Wabash, Indiana. 


CUT OFF POINT 


\ 
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MINNEAPOLIS-HONEYWELL 


REFRIGERATION 
TEMPERATURE 
CONTROL, Type 414-1 


Suitable for all com- 
mercial installations, 
either air temperature 
jobs, brine systems or 
other types of liquid 
installation ...and 
available in three 
models with temper- 
ature ranges from 


—SO°F. to +50°F. 


BRANCH AND DISTRIBUTING OFFICES: New York Boston Hartford New Haven Providence Philadelphia + Buffe! 
Syracuse Rochester Pittsburgh Baltimore Washington Cleveland Detroit Chicago Milwaukee Dulk 
Indianapolis Cincinnati St. Louis Kansas City Denver Salt Lake City ~- San Francisco Los Angeles Portland Seat! 
CANADA: Minneapolis-Honeywell Regulator Co., Limited, Toronto and Montreal. EXPORT: New York City. CABLE ADDRESS: “Laboramus 
MINNEAPOLIS-HONEYWELL 
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[EADERS UPSET 


I’ KELVINATOR 
SALES CAMPAIGN: 


} 
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Final Results Posted 
For All Tracks 
But One | 


DETROIT—Leaders on four tracks 

upset in the final furlong drive | 
for the $15,000 purse offered in the Kel- 
yinator Derby, according to officials of | 
the Kelvinator Corp. who have recently 
fnished the compilation of the Derby | 
results on all tracks but one. Final re- 
sul of the race on the Pimlico oval 
have not yet been tabulated. 

At the Arlington Park track, Virginia 
Public Service Co., Alexandria, Va., 
came from nowhere to beat out the en- | 
trants who had led at the end of the} 
third furlong to the finish line. L. C. | 
Wiswell Co. of Chicago maintained its | 
pace to cop second place, while the 
Public Service Co., Denver, Colo., and 
Graybar Electric Co., Atlanta, Ga., ran 
2 dead heat for third place. 

Thurman & Boone Co., Roanoke, V4., 
spurted in the stretch to beat out Claude 
P. Street Piano Co., Nashville, Tenn., 
yn the Laurel track. Tull & Gibbs, 
Spokane, Wash., came out of the field 
to take third place. 

The final drive of the South Carolina 
Power Co., Charleston, S. C., on the 
Washington Park oval, proved too much 
for Jones-Cornett Electric Co., Welch, 
W. Va. (dark-horse entry which proved 
the sensation of the Derby). G. S. Blod- 
gett Co., Burlington, Vt., followed the 
Welch horse home to grab off the show 
position. 

At the Fairmount track, Mueller Lum- 


ve 


| 


ber Co., Davenport, Iowa, pushed into 
first place and the Mississippi Power 
Co., Gulfport, Miss., into second, while 


Casper Supply Co., Casper, Wyo., leader 
Concluded, on Page 12, Column 3) 


WCARTHY ADDED TO 
GIBSON SALES STAFF 


GREENVILLE, Mich.—E H. Mc- 
Carthy, formerly general sales manage! 
of the Hi-Grade Sylvania Corp. of Em- 

rium, Pa., has been added to the sales 
ganization of the Gibson Electric Re- 
rigerator Corp. in the newly created 
position of mid-west division manager, 
according to Frank S. Gibson, Jr., vice 
president in charge of sales. 

McCarthy's territory includes. the 
states of Michigan, Wisconsin, Illinois, 
Minnesota, Iowa, Missouri, Arkansas, 
Texas, Oklahoma, Kansas, Nebraska, 
North Dakota, South Dakota, Montana, 
\Vvyoming, Colorado and New Mexico 

He will be assisted in this territory by 

eorge M. Farrin and H. G. Seldom 

ige, who have been district managers 

r some time 

H. E. Young, who 

strict manager of the 

yn, has been advanced 
eastern division manager 
tory has been expanded to include 
yuthern and all st: 
those covered by McCarthy 

P. W. Peck will retain his 
southern district manager, 
supervision of Young 

The west coast division remains 

hanged, under the direction of L. E 

aufenbach. This territory consists of 
Washington, Oregon, California, Ari- 
zona, Nevada, Utah and Idaho 


p 
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has been eastern 
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the 
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Resigns | 


| 
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LOUIS RUTHENBURG 
Resigns as president and general 
manager of Copeland Products, Inc. 


REDCAY TAKES PRIZE 
IN LEONARD CONTEST 


DETROIT—H. L. Redcay, Washing- 
ton, D. C., won first place and the $100 
cash award in the mid-summer sales 
contest held by the Leonard Refrigera- 
tor Co., A. M. Taylor, director of mer- 
chandising, has announced. 

Redcay sold 21 units between July 15 
and Sept. 1, the period of the contest 
Frank J. Litka, Chicago, was runner-up 
to Redcay with 18 sales during this 
period. 

In addition to the first prize of $100, 
Redcay also won an award of $25 as the 
first contestant to make five sales afte1 
July 15. Litka received a cash prize of 
$50 as the first to make 10 sales after 
that date. Both salesmen can also claim 
traveling bags, watches, pen and pencil 
sets and leather wallets, additional mer- 
chandise prizes for attaining a stipu- 
lated number of sales during various 
periods of the contest. 

Others who followed close upon the 
leaders in the race for honors, partici- 
pated in by thousands of salesmen, were 
J. C. Henderson, Washington, D. C., 
with 15 unit sales; J. H. Almand, At- 
lanta, Ga., 15 units; L. R. Shipley, Los 
Angeles, 15 units; W. W. Edmondson, 

(Concluded on Page 12, 1) 


RIDDICK LEADS FIELD IN 
HOTPOINT SALES DRIVE 


Column 


CHICAGO—With slightly more than 
ene tenth of the contest period com- 
pleted, A. G. Riddick, G. E. Hotpoint 
range distributor in New Orleans, has 
sold 23 per cent of his sales quota to 
lead some 50 other distributors in the 
Hughes Cup sales contest 

Modern Home Utilities of Waterbury 
Conn., and Perry-Browne of Columbia 
S. C., are in a tie for second place, each 
attaining 22.7 of their quota in the same 
period. General Electric Supply Corp 
of Miami, Fla., follows close upon their 
heels with 22.4 per cent of quota, and 
Pendergraph-Brown of Nashville, Tenn 


is in fifth position with 20.7 per cent of 


quota 


In addition to the competition for the 
Hughes cup, in which the winner will 
be determined on a _ percentage of 

(Concluded on Page 12, Column 


Gillen Welcomes New Field Manager 


Frank S. Gibson, Jr., Gibson vice president, and F. A. Delano, his as- 
sistant, talk with E. H. McCarthy, new division manager. 
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DETROIT, MICHIGAN, SEPTEMBER 28, 1932 


FRIGIDAIRE SALES 
SHOW 257% GAIN 


August Mark Passed 
In First 20 Days 
Of Month 


DAYTON, Sept. 27.—(Special wire to 


ELectric REFRIGERATION NeEws)—An_in- 
crease of 25 per cent in its household 
refrigerator sales for the first 20 days 


of September as compared with the 
same period in August is reported by 
E. G. Biechler, president of Frigidaire 
Corp. 


Normally September electric refriger- 
ation sales run about 10 per cent under 
August, according to H. W. Newell, 
vice president in charge of sales. The | 
new prices announced Sept. 1 have been 
a contributing factor in the increase, | 
Newell states. | 


Increased Interest | 


at | 


DETROIT Showroom attendance 


the Frigidaire display in the General | 
Motors building has doubled since the 
recent announcement of new _ prices, 
according to H. J. Walker, Jr., sales 
manager here 

An improvement in the economic sit- 
uation, and interest created by the re- 
cent announcement of lower prices 


probably accounts for the fact that De- 
the first 20 


troit Frigidaire sales for 
days of September were well ahead of 
those for the entire month of August, 


Walker declares. 


BULLETIN 


Crosley Joins Nema; 
Ruthenburg Resigns 
From Copeland 


WESTCHESTER COUNTRY 
CLUB,, RYE, N. Y., Sept. 26.— 
Crosley Radio Corp. of Cincinnati 
was admitted to the refrigeration 
division of the National Electrical 
Manufacturers Association, at the 
Nema meeting here today, becom- 
ing the 12th member of this group. 

Powel Crosley, president, will be 
the executive representative of the 
Crosley Radio Corp. at future 
executive sessions, and Fred John- 
son, chief engineer, will be assoct- 
Lewis Crosley, 
the 


ate representative. 
represented 


vice president, 
company at the current meeting. 
Louis Ruthenburg announced his 
resignation as president and gen- 
eral manager of Copeland Prod- 
ucts, Inc. 
William Robert Wilson, chair- 
man of the board of Copeland 
Products, Inc., will resume active 


management of the firm. 

By request of the members, Mr. 
Ruthenburg will continue as chair- 
man of the refrigeration division 
of Nema. 

J. A. Harlan of Kelvinator Corp. 
was appointed chairman of the 
publicity and research committee. 

The meeting was one of the most 
harmonious sessions that has taken 
place this year. Constructive action 
was taken on a number of impor- 
tant problems affecting the indus- 
try. 

The executives were entertained 
over the week-end at the Upland 
Knolls, the Greenwich, Conn., home 
of Col. Frank E. Smith, president 
of Servel, Inc. 

Preston S. Arkwright, chairman 
of the National Electric Cookery 
Council, was here to confer with 
utility and range executives on 
plans for the fall and winter elec- 
tric range sales campaigns, which 
are expected to proceed with re- 
newed vigor. 
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Entered as second-class matter 
Aug. 1, 1927, at Detroit, Mich 


é Radio Pe 


CHARLES J. ALLEN 
“Master Salesman of the Air” on 
Frigidaire radio programs. 


OVALLE GETS LARGE 
VOTE AT G. E. POLLS 


CLEVELAND, Sept (Special 
Wire to Exvectric REFRIGERATION News) 
N. K. Ovalle, Harrisburg, Pa., candidate 


Q- 


for the presidency of Refrigerania in 
the G. E. “Monitor Top Election Cam- 
paign,” polled a total of 61,217 votes 
last week, giving him a total for the 
campaign of 73,372 votes and making 
him the leading candidate for the office 
of secretary of state. The week’s re- 


turns represent more than 400 per cent 


of Ovalle’s weekly quota 
Albert Ahrens, Oklahoma City, is still 
the leading candidate for the presidency 


Last week he polled 36,894 votes, more 
than 20¢ per cent of his quota for the 


week, for a grand total of 105,624 votes 


to date 


M. E. Brown, Louisville, Ky.,_ still 
holds the lead in the race for the vice 
presidential chair, and A. Wayne Mer- 


riam, Albany, N. Y., whose position was 
taken this week by Ovalle, obtained 
enough votes to make him leader in the 


race for the post of secretary of the 
treasury 

R. Cooper Jr., Chicago, who a week 
ayo held the lead for the office of sec- 


retary of health, moved up and is now 


(Concluded on Page 12, Column 2) 


R. COOPER STAGES WORLD 
SERIES SALES CONTEST 


CHICAGO 
visors of R 
General Electric 
close Friday, Sept 
Series contest, a 
opened Sept. 19 

Box tickets 
baseball to 
and 3 between the 
New York Yankee 
Chicago will be 


Salesmen and sales super- 
Cooper Jr., Inc., Chicago 
distributor, will bring 
30, their World 
campaign which 


to a 


sales 


World 
be played Oct a. 2 
Chicago Cubs 
in the Cub’s 
given the 


seat for the Series 
games 
and 
park 
contest 
winners 

Each of the 
ticket to the 
house sales 


following will receive a 
Leading apartment 
director, six leading 

directors leading commercial 
man, six leading retail salesmen 
leading apartment house salesmen 


games 
retail 
sales 
sale 

three 


Prizes will be awarded on the largest 
volume of business secured by members 
of each division during the contest 
period 


THREE DOLLARS PER YEAR 
TEN CENTS PER COPY 


GIBSON REPORTS 
800% INCREASE 
IN YEAR'S SALES 


High Employment Level 
| Maintained; Officers 
| Re-elected 


GREENVILLE, Mich.—-Gibson elec- 
tric refrigerator sales for the fiscal year 
ending July 31 were more than 800 per 
cent over sales for the previous year, 
according to C. J. Gibson, president of 
the Gibson Electric Refrigerator Corp. 

Employment since September, 1931, 
has been maintained at a high level, 
running as high as 1,600 and never be- 
low 600, states Gibson. 
| “We have been gradually increasing 
our force again so that our present em- 
ployment numbers more than 800,” says 
Gibson, “and we are planning for a sub- 
|stantially larger production in the com- 
ing year than during the 1931-32 season. 

At the conclusion of the recent board 
of directors meeting in September, it 
was announced that activity would be 
continued under the same organization 
set-up, with C. J. Gibson, president; 
John Lewis, 78-year-old refrigeration 
veteran, vice president and _ general 
manager, and Frank S. Gibson, Jr., vice 
| president in charge of sales. 


BOSTON— More than 200 dealers were 
drawn in from the field by E. A. Ter- 
hune and his associates of the Appli- 
ance Engineering Corp., Copeland dis- 
tributor, for an intensive educational 


meeting here Sept. 21. 
Beginning at 2:39 o'clock in the after- 
noon, running swiftly through to 6:45, 
recommencing 20 minutes later for a 
banquet and more speeches, and ad- 
journing at 10:15, this compressed meet- 
ing took up in turn the study of fall 
merchandising plans for Estate electric 
ranges, Wayne oil burners and Copeland 
refrigerators—all of which are _ dis- 
tributed in Maine, New Hampshire, Ver- 
mont, Rhode Island and eastern Massa- 
chusetts by the Appliance Engineering 
Corp 
Banquet 
Taubeneck, editor 
News; William 
cial Investment Trust Corp.; 


George F 
LEFRIGELA- 
Commer 
R. Davis 


speakers were 

of Evectri 

McCade, 
Cc 


TION 


of the Boston Post, and W. S. Young- 
man, lieutenant governor of Massachu 
setts and Republican nominee for gov- 
ernol 

E. A. Terhune, president of Appliance 
Engineering Corp., presented the Cope 
land story, along with William Lyon, 
factory representative 

Miss M. Bush, home economist from 
Philadelphia, cooked steaks and vege 
table and baked cakes pies and 
breads on an Estate range during the 
afternoon’s program 

George E. Dunn, sales manager of the 
Estate Stove Co discussed Estate 
ranges and how they may be sold 

C. G. Cleaver, sales manager of the 
Wayne Oil Burner Corp., presented the 
oil burner sales program. John D'Arcy 
Wayne service manager, described the 
product 

C. A. Dickinson of the Industrial Bank 
of Commerce, Middletown, Conn., talked 
about finance plans, and A. Craigie of 
the Edison Electric Illuminating Co 
spoke on power company relation 


There’s Gold in Those Entries 


C. A. Miller, Servel sales manager, and W. Paul Jones, advertising man- 
ager. look over entries in Servel ‘Gold Rush.’ 
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RETAILER MUST AID 
BUSINESS RECOVERY 


BOSTON—“The retailer must not 
wait for conditions to improve. He is 
the part of the economic machine that 
must start them improving. Greatest 
single need of business today is to re- 
store consumer confidence, for it is from 
the consuming public that the initial 
impulse of improvement must come.” 

It was with these remarks that P. A. 
O’Connell, president of the National Re- 
tail Dry Goods Association, opened the 
Boston Conference on Retail Distribu- 
tion here last week. 

“Substantial headway in this direc- 
tion already has been made, and its 
fruits have been seen during the past 
two weeks in the brisk increase in re- 
tail trade throughout nearly all parts of 
the country,” said Mr. O’Connell. 

“This improvement is almost entirely 
the direct result of increased confidence, 
for it has preceded, as it must, any sub- 
stantial increase in employment or cor- 
porate earnings. 


Confidence in Prices 


“People now feel more confidence in 
the stability of commodity prices. With 
the advances that already have taken 
place in raw materials and certain man- 
ufactures, it is quite evident that an 
upward trend in retail prices is near at 
hand. 

“Moderately rising prices stimulate 
buying. However, if recovery is to be 
sustained, there must also be confidence 
in the quality of the merchandise we 
offer and confidence in our advertising 
and the consuming public also must 
feel confident as to the security of their 
employment. 

“Our job is to so conduct our retail 
establishments as to encourage and 
create such confidence.” 


Place Large Orders 


Mr. O’Connell stated that retail mer- 
chants are abandoning their former 
policy of hand-to-mouth buying and are 


now placing orders for certain goods for | 


the remainder of the year. 

“By so doing, they enable the manu- 
facturer to make his commitments and 
go ahead with his production; his em- 
ployes, who also are consumers, are 
given assurance of their jobs and in 
turn buy the merchandise they need; 
the manufacturers’ earnings are stab- 
ilized, giving confidence to the investors 
who hold their securities and so all 
down the line the courage and con- 
fidence exercised by the retail merchant 
transmits itself to all phases of busi- 
ness, bringing recovery and starting us 
on the road to the next period of pros- 
perity,” he said. 


Products of Sweatshops 

“Some retailers have felt they were 
smart in buying the inferior products of 
sweatshops, but sooner or later they will 
find their mistake. Such goods invari- 
ably are of poor material and are poorly 
made; they do not give the consumer 
satisfaction or economical service; they 
increase the cost of distribution by rais- 
ing the percentage of merchandise re- 
turned and by lowering the dollar value 
of sales,” he declared. 

“Moreover, it is indeed a misguided 
policy that depends for its success upon 
the impoverishment of a large part of 
our industrial workers and shuts them 
off with barely enough buying power to 
keep body and soul together. Business 


prosperity is not made of such stuff. 
“Wages that furnish only the bare 
necessities of life do not bring back 


prosperity 


Quality Advertising 


“Second only to the quality of goods 
we offer, must come the quality of our 
advertising,” the presiding officer said 
“Every merchant here will agree that 
the cost of his newspaper lineage is too 
high in proportion to its returns in 
sales. The first impulse is to seek lowe! 
lineage rates, but a careful analysis of 
the business of the newspapers leaves 
one much in doubt whether any reduc 
tion that the papers could give would be 
sufficient to make their retail advertis 
ing pay 


“However, when we analyze the ad- 


vertising that appears in the papers, it 
seems plainly evident that the way to 
really get results is to improve the 


quality of advertising 

“After all, the cost of lineage is not 
the important factor. It is not so much 
a question of rates as a question of 
profitable returns 

“Let us strike at the root cause of 
high cost—the lack of confidence which 
the consuming public feels because of 
the abuse of advertising. Every bit of 
exaggeration, every instance of mis- 
representation, every derogatory com- 
parison—these are largely the cause of 
high advertising costs 

“To eliminate this abuse is not possi- 
ble for any one merchant or even for 
any one newspaper. It can be brought 
about in each city through the sincere 
cooperation of all the better merchants 
and all the better newspapers,” he said 

“From the letters I have received 
from leading publishers since this idea 


was first voiced, I believe the news- 
papers as a whole are ready to take 
such a step. If they do, and if they 


carry through until the consuming pub- 
lic finds that it can place implicit con- 
fidence in all the advertising they print 
I believe our problem of excessive ad- 
vertising costs will have been solved.” 


To Aid Letter Writers 


J. F. O'Donnell (right), assistant Westinghouse refrigeration manager, 
inspects sales promotion material for the current letter-writing contest. 


Lawyer Seeks Cooperation Between Business 


And Government In Improving Trade 


| BOSTON-— Addressing the Boston 
|Conference on Retail Distribution here 
last week, Gilbert H. Montague of the 
|New York bar urged that business men 
|cooperate with the Department of 
Justice and the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion in an attack upon evils lying at the 
heart of trade instability and demoral- 
ization 

Said Mr. Montague: “For years the 
Department of Justice and the trade 
commission have been prosecuting busi- 
ness men under the anti-trust laws, and 
for years business men have been damn- 
ing anti-trust laws, the Department of 
Justice and the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion 

Trade Practice Rules 


“Trade institutes and trade associa- 
tions have for years been supported by 
business -aen in hundreds of industries 
Nearly a hundred different industries 
have met with the Federal Trade Com- 
mission in so-called trade practice con- 
ferences. 

“There these industries,"’ he contin- 
ued, “in the presence of the commission, 
have formulated for themselves their 


|own standards of conduct and codes of 


ethics, framed for the most part to para- 
phrase precisely the requirements of the 
existing law, after which these stand- 
ards and codes have been reviewed and 
revised by the commission, which has 
then promulgated them as_ so-called 
trade practice conference rules_ for 
guidance of these industries and the 
instruction of the public.” 

All subjects dealt with in these stand- 
ards, codes and trade practice confer- 
ence rules are selected solely by the 
industries themselves, yet despite these 
efforts to improve trade conditions, said 
Mr. Montague, the very industries spon 
soring them are often apprehensive lest 
these self-denying 
ordinances, by enforcement of which the 
better element in industry will only tie 
its own hands against competition from 
less ethical competitors 


codes prove to be 


Reduce Number of Violations 
“How inspiring it 
present condition of business,” he d 
clared if the Department of Justice 
and the Federal Trade Commission 
would publicly announce that they will 
immediately set up in their examining 
and legal divisions special bureaus to 
give expedited attention to all viola- 
tions of standards of conduct, codes of 
ethics and trade practice conference 
rules reported to these governmental 
bodies by any trade institute or trade 
association, whenever these standards, 
and rules are so framed as to 
paraphrase the existing law!” 
This 
promptly 


would be, in the 


codes 


announcement alone would 
lessen the number of these 
violations, and would immediately give 
to trade institutes and trade associa- 
tions the stimulus they need to police 
effectively all branches of their indus- 
tries, and to comb out and report to 
the Department of Justice and Federal 
Trade Commission violations that have 
continued in spite of repeated warnings 


is Mr. Montague’s belief. 
The Supreme Court in recent years 
has been building into its expanding 


interpretation of the anti-trust laws a 
great deal more of the business men’s 
philosophy, as to what the law should 
be on the subject dealt with in these 
standards, codes and rules, than busi- 
ness men as yet realize, or have ever 


given the Supreme Court credit for, he 
told the conference 


“Last winter, a committee of depart- 


ment store executives, national adver- 
tisers, Better Business Bureau execu- 
tives, and legal talent familiar with dis- 
tribution problems, formulated recom- 
mendations for a Fair Practice Code, to 
be considered and voluntarily adopted 
by mercantile groups, industrial groups, 
individual firms and advertising me- 
diums,” Mr. Montague said 


Fair Practice Code 


Under the head of misleading adver- 
tising, this committee asked for the 
abandonment of “the use of, participa- 


tion in, publishing or broadcasting of 
any untrue, deceptive or misleading 


statement, representation or illustration 
in an effort to sell any merchandise, 
service, security or any property or 
thing of any kind.” 

Under the head of unfair competitive 
claims, this committee asked for the 
abandonment of “the use of, participa- 
tion in, publishing or broadcasting of 
any statement, representation or impli- 
cation which might be reasonably con- 
strued to lead to a false or incorrect 
conclusion in regard to the goods, prices, 
services or advertising of any competi- 
tor or of another industry.” 

Under the head of disparagement of 
competitors, this committee asked for 
the abandonment of “the use of, partici- 
pation in, publishing or broadcasting of 
any statement, representation or insinu- 
ation which disparages or attacks the 
goods, prices, servicing or advertising of 
any competitors or of any other in- 
dustry.”’ 

Under the head of underselling claims, 
this committee asked for the abandon- 
ment of “the use of, participation in 
publishing or broadcasting of any state- 


ment or representation which lays claim 
to a policy or continuing practice of 


generally underselling competitors.” 

Under the head of “bait” offers this 
committee asked for the abandonment 
of “the use of, participation in, pub- 
lishing or broadcasting of ‘bait’ offers 
of merchandise wherein the prospective 
customer is denied a fair opportunity 
to purchase.” 


Under the head of deceptive state- 
ments accompanying cut prices, this 


committee asked for the abandonment 
of “the use of, participation in, pub- 
lishing or broadcasting of statements 
ments referring to cut prices on trade- 
marked merchandise or other goods, in 
such a manner as to lead the public to 
believe that all other merchandise sold 
by the advertiser is similarly low priced 
when such is not the fact.” 
Suited to Present Needs 

“Here is a Fair Practice Code exactly 
suited to the present-day needs of dis- 
tribution,” Mr. Montague declared 

“It is not put forward as part of any 
grandiose plan for a new government 
commission, or a new clutteration of 
special federal courts, or some great ex- 
tension of the powers of the Federal 
Trade Commission 

“It is a sensible and persuasive state- 
ment, phrased in clear business men’s 
language, setting forth aspirations that 
are reasonably capable of actual real- 
ization in this present, everyday world 

“This Fair Practice Code would to- 


day have the force of law,” the speaker 
pointed out, “if there now existed among 
the decisions of the Supreme Court pre- 
cedents that comprehensively and spe- 


Better Quality, L 


BOSTON—The country’s “price” craze 
has about run itself out. It is high 
time that manufacturers and distribu- 
tors of all goods turn their thoughts 
again to giving the public quality mer- 
chandise, and cease the price-slashing 
rampage which has been unprofitable to 
everyone concerned. 

This was the declaration of F. Eugene 
Ackerman, vice president of the Julius 
Forstmann Corp., New York City, when 
he spoke before the Boston Conference 
on Retail Distribution last week. 

“If we paid as much attention to the 
advertising and selling of our staple 
goods, as we do to the hysterical promo- 
tion of oddities and gewgaws, business 
would be on a much firmer foundation,” 
he said. 

Over-production of merchandise occa- 
sioned by the World War led to a 
period of price competition in advertis- 
ing and selling which was in effect a 
“flight from reality,” he asserted. ‘“Man- 
ufacturers and retailers have succeeded 
admirably in submerging their individu- 
alities and creating a nation of bargain 
hunters.” 


Glorification of Side-show 


This unrestricted competition is ef- 
fectually choking good taste and values 
out of merchandise; it has become a 
glorification of the side-show business, 
Mr. Ackerman declared. 

“If there were any profit to anyone 
in this course, there would be some 
slight excuse for it. But there isn’t. It 
|}is destructive to all the elements con- 
|cerned—the manufacturer, the retailer, 
| and last, but not least, the ultimate con- 
sumer. 

“It places a premium on the imitator 
j}and the copyist; on inferiority of prod- 
juct in design, execution and raw mate- 
rials. And far from betraying the na- 
tural embarrassment of a thief who 
might be caught in his pilfering opera- 
tions, the copyist boasts of it publicly,” 
|he went on. 

Most far-reaching effects of this sys- 
tem of merchandising have been its de- 
moralization of producers and retailers, 
and the destruction of fixed standards 
of business. 

Operations instead of being directed 
toward meeting the needs and stimulat- 
ing the desires of a certain clientele, 
have been diverted to beating the prices 
of competitors. 


Emphasis on Smallest Asset 

Emphasis has been placed on the least 
valuable asset of merchandise—price- 
until by the use of great, complicated 
organizations, including control buying, 
personnel training, style advisors, mer- 
chandise managers, buyers, publicity 
and promotion staffs, there has been 
perfected a new and destructive techni- 
que in accomplishing the oldest 
most primitive method of doing business 

the hawking of bargains, the speaker 
said 

“It is only natural that the public is 
bewildered by the avalanche of indiffer- 
ent and inferior merchandise sold on 
the basis of price, but promoted as be- 
ing the newest and best in quality. The 
public has almost lost its perspective of 
what is really a good standard of style 
and quality, and it is losing faith in 
the constantly repeated appeal of cheap- 


cifically held that the recommendations 
in this code are simply a restatement 
of the existing law 

“There is, indeed, nothing in the Su- 
preme Court decisions that now amounts 
to a precedent to the contrary, and 
therefore the committee that is spon- 
soring this code might properly lay be- 
fore the Federal Trade Commission the 
following suggestion for immediate ac- 


tion 


Suggestions for Immediate Action 


“That the Federal Trade Commission 
immediately set up in its examining and 
legal divisions a bureau which shall give 
special and expedited attention to every 
violation of this Fair Practice Code that 
is brought to the commission’s atten- 


tion by this committee, or by any 

Better Business Bureau, or by any trade 

institute or trade association; and 
“That public announcement to this 


effect be immediately published by the 
Federal Trade Commission, so _ that 
everywhere throughout the entire field 
of distribution every one may immedi- 
ately know that the commission now 
stands ready to enforce every article of 
this Fair Practice Code, until some deci- 
sion that amounts to a contrary preced- 
ent is rendered by the Supreme Court.” 

Merely the public announcement by 
the Federal Trade Commission that 
such a bureau had actually been estab- 
lished would tend to lessen the number 
of violations that would ever have to 
be examined by this bureau, Mr. Mon- 
tague said. 

“Here is a program that would build 
up public confidence in everything that 
it touches,” he continued. 

“It would develop nation-wide support 
for the Federal Trade Commission in an 
activity of the utmost practical useful- 
ness 

“It would quicken consumer demand 
by the assurance that now selling repre- 
sentations and advertising announce- 
ments must pass the scrutiny of or- 
ganized industry and of the national 
government.” 
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Urged by Boston Speaker 


ness, because by actual experience, © |; 
finding that thrift of this characte; js 
in the end, the most wasteful extra: ag. 
ance. And therein lies the cure for -he 
evil. 

Delusion of Optimism 


“Recently we had proved to us i. 4 
convincing and painful manner that )y; 
theory of continued rapid growth jp 
population and spending power wa 4 
delusion of optimism and not an :.% 
nomic reality. Almost overnight in 1429 
we ceased to be a people destined fo; 
immeasurable wealth by a hitherto in. 
known road of ease, and became 4 
people seriously occupied with the roa! 
values of life and how to maintain th +m 
in the social scale to which we have »e- 
come accustomed. 

“And right then, although our man, 
other complexities may still obscure «he 
fact, a new era of business dawned,” \r 
| Ackerman averred. 

So long as the evil effects of p: 

| cutting, lowering of standards of qual- 
| ity and ballyhoo methods of advertising 
|}and promotion were merely an. int»: 
trade fight, the current was too strong 
to resist. It was resisted manfully 5, 
|many legitimate manufacturers and 


merchants whose far-seeing ability . 
|developing great enterprises enabled 
|them to realize fully the inevitable ri 


|toward which business was being 
| dragged, he continued. 
| “But the sole results of our inter. 


| trade discussions and resistance con 
| sisted of stinging resolutions and lof? 
| outbursts of indignation. That was as 
| far as we could go, because the supreme 
| court of all our destinies—the consum- 
ing public—was not sufficiently aroused 
“The free-handed American pub! 
faced, in this generation at least, for the 
first time with reduced incomes, o: 
temporarily, no incomes at all, has be- 
come thrifty. It is seeking values. And 
|all of us who are wise will provi 


those values—at the lowest price com- 


patible with honest standards—but we 
| will provide them, or go out of. busi- 
ness.” 

The speaker pointed out that in th. 
first place, the difference between the 


|cost of an article honestly composed of 


serviceable raw materials and the imita- 
tion which apes it superficially, is reall, 
slight in terms of selling price, and 
infinitely less costly in terms of servic 
In the second place, it was not 4 
stricted incomes, nor was it the d 
|mands of customers which created the 
| price era. The existing system of price 
promotion, with its resultant decreases 
in standards of quality and dollar value 
gained its greatest momentum durinz 
the period of 1925 to 1929, admitted 
the most prosperous years this country 


| has ever seen. 

Increasing Losses 
| “The result was that during the 
prosperous years when individual in- 


|comes were at their highest, many in- 
dustries and retail stores were oper- 
ating, not only with declining profit 

|but very often with increasing losses 

| “It is a situation almost withou: 
parallel in this or any other countr 

|and needless to say, it is definite 

against public interest, because it in 
perils the very backbone of the nation : 
economic structure,” Mr. Ackerman d: 
clared. 

“We have about exhausted all t! 
carefully selected ammunition of th 
price era, and it has proven to consis 
largely of blank shells. As we swin 
into a new era, which will probably 
down in history as the beginning of tl 
‘practical period’ in this country, w 
must all find new ammunition. ~ 

“We must sell quality, not as a catc!} 
word, or as a substitute for price ay 
peal, but as a synonym for integrity ji 
values, reflected in service: in suitabi 
ity; in wear, and in appearance, whil 
it is being used or worn.” 


Appropriate Time 


In this connection, he reminded th 
conference, it should be borne in min 
that the greatest reduction in costs ha 
occurred in raw and manufacture 
products of the best quality. 

There never was a more appropriat 
time to win back the consumer’s con 
fidence and to educate the public to the 
esthetic and economic satisfaction o 
fine quality merchandise, than there i 
today, and the consumer is ready fo: 
this experience, he believes. : 

“I have never been able to see why 
advertising should attempt a differen: 


emotional or rational appeal than d: 
the editorial pages. Customers don’ 
have to be hypnotized with bedtim: 


stories to buy merchandise. 

“There should be a close, mutual rela 
tion between the manufacturer, the re 
tail merchandiser and the retail pro 
motion departments, and through the 
latter with the retail sales-force—the 
arteries through which the life-blood of 
any successful enterprise must flow. 

“There is a basic logical economic 
reason for the price of every article that 
is sold. Once the standard of that 
article is determined on as being fitted 
| to the requirements of a store, then find 
out why it sells at a certain price, as 
against the lower price of a similar 


article, and tell that fact to the cus 
tomer. Ten to one, matching the 
cheaper against the better, it is the 


latter which will sell,” he concluded. 
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GIBSO 


>| Offersis Dealers. Sales 
Plan that has Sold 


$6.32.9000.00 worth of 
Merchandise in Days! 


v 


@ : 


was 43 


OW IN E KF KF XW Continuing until The Gibson plan has been thoroughly tested 
November 15th. The greatest na- and proved. It's working right now for hun- 
tional merchandising campaign the indus- dreds of Gibson dealers throughout the nation. 
try has ever witnessed. No slashing of Gibson Electrics can be sold the year “round. 
dealer profits. The Gibson plan is We're proving it! The present merchandising 
muving merchandise in tromen- #8" & but the Bret chot to be Gred in the 
dous volume at full profit! Gibson Fall and Winter campaign. We're 
2, = Sa 5 Aaa smash through and hit the mark hard and 
? se , 6 ae ‘ 
factory stands the 


entire expense. 


the THE MOST $ 


ready with more, equally good, that’ will 


tion s & square, 


If you want to make money this Fall we urge 


msi REFRIGERATOR 
ly g INTHE WORLD. t 


you to immediately consider the Gibson 
proposition. Not only for next season, but 


now! Begin making profits at once, 


Get into the piceture! “Go Places With 


Gibson”. You risk nothing but a three cent 


stamp and have hundreds of dollars to gain. 
| th 
min 
3 ha 
-ure 


Mail the coupon for facts, figures and com- 


plete details. 


riat 
con 
> the 
n o 
re il 


‘ for 


MAIL 
THIS 
COUPON 


MONOUNT Refrigeration 


The extra power and 
why 
ren? 
» da 
jon’: 
time 


economy of two 
cylinders 


ite Every Convenience 
- re 4 
pro 
the 
the 
d of 


(;reater Shelf Area 


GIBSON ELECTRIC REFRIGERATOR CORP. 


Greenville. Michigan 


Investment is protected 
by over 50 years of exclu- 


Without obligation. please give me conmplete details of 
sive refrigeration the new Gibson VMeerchandising Plan. 
experience NAME 

ADDRESS 


ot STATE 


ee ee ee ee 
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McNair Urges Lower Distribution 


osts 


|yet no firm grasp of the principles on 


Harvard Professor Tells Necessity of 0: 1%» 0 suins tevenis” 
Having Flexible Distribution 


distribution is the high cost of service, 


| 


A substantial part of the high cost of ‘for 


|but as yet we have made little or no 

jheadway in separating the economic 

BOSTON. —“If our marketing system Manufacturers and producers in their | Services from those which are purely a 
is to play its proper part in keeping | severe competition for outlets have | mode of wasteful competition. 

. t. ‘ . 2 , ; inati * 
business on an even keel, we must re-/| offered higher and higher margins, fre- | sut beyond the elimination of these 
duce distribution costs, keep the dis-| quently by means of inside prices, spe- | Wa4steful and uneconomic services, there | 
tributive machinery flexible and readily |cial discounts, advertising allowances | 4re substantial unexplored possibilities 
susceptible of adjustment, and provide | and various other forms of concessions, |i the separation of merchandise re- 

|quiring service from merchandise not 


he explained. 

These high margins’ often have 
| brought distributors into the field on an 
unsound economic basis and have per- 


effective linkage between the 
and 


a far more 
community’s activities as producer 
its activities consumer.” 

These points were the substance of an 


requiring service, and the development 
of differentiated methods of selling and 
quite probably of differentiated types of 
institutions. 


as 


| qualitatively, 


| duction 


address by Malcolm P. McNair of Har-| mitted the growth of wasteful and ex- 
vard university at the Boston Confer- | travagant practices, observed the speak- . a 
ence on Retail Distribution last week, | er. Changes in Living Modes 
wherein he showed that not only has “Both manufacturers and_ distribu- “All this again suggests the possible 
the depression affected distribution, but | tors, I think, are responsible for the exist-| further breakdown of traditional mer- 
that faulty distribution may have been |ing high cost of distribution, and both | chandise classifications and the exploita- 
partially instrumental in inducing and | of them will need to cooperate in reduc-| tion of new kinds of merchandise rela- | 
prolonging the depression. ing this cost if we are to develop any | tionships. 
permanent stability in our existing in-| “Finally, it may not be amiss to sug- 

Analyzes High Costs dustrial order,” was his comment. |gest that the evolution of our distribu- 

High cost of distribution was first How are we to achieve lower costs of | tive system needs to be more closely 
analyzed and discussed by Mr. McNair. | distribution? patterned on changing modes of living,” 
“During the last dozen years,” he said, Mr. McNair admitted that he could) Mr. McNair said. 

“the cost of doing business in depart- | Offer no definite solution to this prob- “We all know that the prosperity of 
ment stores has gone up from about 25 lem, but would suggest several lines of | the twenties was built largely on the 
per cent to 35 per cent of sales. In| thought on the matter. He said: foundation of the automobile yet 
other words, department stores typically, , our system of distributing merchandise 
even before the depression became Offers Suggestions has not yet by any means accommo- 
severe, were taking about 10 cents more “First, there is the matter of integra- dated itself to the automobile. 

out of the consumer’s dollar than they | tion. The most important and substanti- “It is always dangerous to prophesy, 
were a dozen years ago. ‘ally the only development in the direc- but there is some evidence that the next 

‘This rising expense ratio is by no|tion of lower distribution costs in the | #reat period of prosperity in this coun- 
means confined to department. stores. | last 20 years has been the evolution of try will be based on radical new de- 
Practically all types of distributive busi- | the chain store. Not all types of chains Velopments in the housing industry. The 
ness on which we have adequate cost | have been successful in reducing dis- housing accommodations of about 90 
records, show rising expense ratios over| tribution costs. Those that  have| per cent of our population are still in 
the last 15 years achieved the most in this respect owe the horse-and-buggy stage. 

‘These increasing costs of doing busi-| much of their success to their integra- “It is entirely probable that when we 
ness,” he emphasized, “mean that ation of retailing and wholesaling. wake up to a realization of our de- 
larger part of the consumer’s dollar is ‘They found out how to do jobs with- | ficiencies and when we learn to or- 
being used to cover costs of distribution | out lost motion and with only one over- | 84n1ze the building industries on a 
rather than costs of production. head. For instance, merchandise moves 'eally efficient capitalistic basis, there | 

‘The economies that have been| from manufacturer to consumer ap-| Will ensue another period of prosperity 
achieved in the field of production | proximately three times as fast through |Comparable to the twenties. 
have been in substantial part absorbed |a typical large chain grocery organiza- “— . i : 
by the increased expense of marketing.” | tion as it does when it goes through Inflexibility of Distribution 

the typical service wholesaler-independ- “Our distributive system has not yet 
Lower Production Costs ent retailer channel of distribution. caught up to the automobile. Are we 

Mr. MeNair pointed out that one of “It is altogether probable that further | going to be ready for radical new de- 
the cherished objectives of the private |economies in distribution can be velopments in housing with all that 
capitalistic system is to increase pros- | achieved through other similar integra- these will imply in changed consumer 
perity and material well-being by reduc-| tions of functions, quite probably in-| buying habits?” he asked. 
ing costs of production so as to make a|Volving manufacturers as well as dis- Of his second point—the inflexibility 
great variety of products available to | tributors. We can be well satisfied with | of large-scale distributive business——Mr. 
a wide market some slight increases in retailing costs |McNair had this to say: 

Then he said: “If this tendency per- ii thereby there are gained substantially “Expectations as to the depression- 

alee . mae Pe: larger savings in wholesaling costs or, proof character of numerous distribu- 
sists, however, for marketing costs to : By iia st Beaten tei pagans eae aE erat gas : 
absorb a substantial part of the econo- manufacturers’ marketing costs tive enterprises have, as we know, been 
mies effected in production costs, this Self-Selli M Landise rudely ‘upset " ‘ 
objective will fail of attainment, and it e elling Nierc So far as the effect on distributive 
is precisely at this point that the prob- Next, the speaker discussed the enterprise is ‘concerned, the striking 
lem of the high cost of distribution is | matter of self-selling merchandise thing about this depression has been the 
related to the business cycle “I do not refer,” he explained, “merely pao = these cet eaten ba Sonyeees 

“I do not believe that distributive en-|to mechanical devices for dispensing their expe nse outlays in terms of dollars 

; oe f : to conform with the lower dollar volume 
terprise is itself solely to blame for merchandise, in which further develop- Giitalaned te thn bank deine of 
these high costs of operation. I believe ment Is sure to come, but also to prices . "= si 
that producers and manufacturers must surtnes cyte yg or, — i on has been a sharp advance 
shoulder part of the onus. We frequent- pens iples o ocation, layout and dis- in expense ratios. 
ly hear distributors say that higher mar- | Play. “Inability to prevent such an advance 
gins are required to cover the increas- “Here and there a few organizations jy expense ratios is symptomatic of a 

, ing cost of doing business Is it not have proved what can be accomplished rigidity and lack of flexibility which has 
cy possible that the casual relation really in the way of sales productivity from crept into certain types of distributive 
is the reverse relatively small space, but we have as) pyciness largely since the War. Evi- 
dence of this situation is to be found in 
high rentals, overexpanded physical 
plants, inadequate plant productivity in 
terms of sales per square foot, and too 
high proportions of nonselling space 
“A parallel situation likewise has been 


found to exist in the realm of personnel 
and organization, as evidenced by low 
CaAWY2A E2S§ oO er sales per employe, relatively high ratio 
of nonselling to selling employes, ove: 
. functionalization, etc.” 
Dehydrated Tubin Aci Sl dint 

All unawares, he summarized, our dis- 
tributive system has been acquiring stiff 
joint It is no longer sufficiently flexi 
7 ble. To be sure, this is a difficulty which 
shares with numerous manufacturing 
enterprise In fact, the difficulty is, if 
inything, substantially more pronounced 

in the field of production, he thinks 
The point is,” Mr McNair said, 
that during the last 15 years or so 
distribution has acquired some of 
the infirmities and weaknesses which 
frequently are characteristic of large 
aggregations of capital. This unaccus- 
temed lack of flexibility not only has 
occasioned rapidly mounting losses for 
distributive undertakings in this depres- 
sion, but it tends to delay the entire in 
dustrial machine in getting started 

} 4 ‘k P > “f tf Fl ~. again.” 
q) uid * i I eC ares The chain store type of organization 
re ~ ° e appears to be egg tay somewhat less 
—Without Splitting cusceptible than other types to the de 
7 velopment of these dangerous rigidities 
On the job time is precious. That's where the integrity of Wolverine the speaker observed 

tubing counts most. Made only of 99-98/100% pure deoxidized cop- “With respect to this type of difficulty, 
per--seientifically drawn to close specifications—A.S.T.M. B68-30T— che Prowem of the future fe to Sad owt 
annealed to absolutely uniform temper—it has to give perfect results now the desirable adventages of large- 
in flaring, swedging, bending. Dehydrated and sealed with the famous scale opel — the venta of distribu- 
"| Plain or tin-plated. Quick shipment. Coils of 25, 50, 75 and 100 aoe aaa aes -—" di pei arpa 
ft. lengths—larger on request. flexibility and incurring the heavy 
burden of large aggregations of sunk 

capital,” the Harvard man asserted 
oe ‘When we learn how to accomplish 
; 0. the task of distribution more simply 
with less overhead, we shall also have 
4 learned how to Keep the system more 
; SEAMLESS COPPER P, = Sy BRASS & ALUMINUM flexible. For the present, at least, the 
° a) most promising general line of progress 
1491 Central Ave. A Of Export Dept. seems to lie along the path of further 
Detroit, Mich sl H. M. Robins Co.. Detroit evolution and development ‘in the chain 

Re ee oa OE ag ith teeta bet, Rew Cck store type of distributive enterprise 
Stock available at Loe Angeles, 1015 East loth St “With its faster rate of stock-turn, its 


numerous scattered points of 
contact, and its separation of functions, 
| permitting the use of low-rent locations 
storage and administrative 
| poses, the chain has important advan- 
tages in respect to flexibility.” 


Coordination 


Last point dealt with the problem of 
maintaining effective coordination be- 
tween production and consumption. 

Regarding this point, Mr. McNair 


selling | about 


pur- | 


| about 


said, “I am convinced that the failure | 
of our marketing mechanism to cope | 
with the increasingly difficult task of 


adjusting supply to demand for particu- 
lar commodities, both quantitatively and 
one important reason 
why business breakdowns are becom- 
ing more catastrophic in character. 

“There can be no general overproduc- 
tion of all commodities, 
itself furnishes the means of 
consumption. The economic community 
as producer must equate itself with the 
community as consumer, and the ma- 
chinery by which it does so is the ma- 
chinery of distribution or marketing, 
and until very recently economists have 
given relatively little attention to this 
machinery. 

Since the industrial revolution, separa- 
tion between producers and consumers 
has increased not only with respect to 
intermediate functions, but also with re- 
spect both to time and distance. This 
accentuated division between the two 
necessarily complementary parts of the 
community’s economic life has been one 


is 


of the apparently inevitable conse- 
quences of our system of capitalistic 
development, said Mr. McNair. 


A second consequence of this develop- 
ment, he pointed out, is that consumers’ 
demands have become steadily more 
complex and in consequence less stable. 


The phenomena of fashion have _ be- 
come of paramount importance in any 
analysis of demand. 


Demand Complex, Unpredictable 


“Thus, as another of the consequences 
of our capitalistic development,” the 
speaker showed, “demand has become 


increasingly complex, variable and vola- 
tile. Hence, the need has become 
and more urgent for the producer 
rectly to anticipate and appraise 
character of the demand for his product. 
“It is precisely at this point that these 
two of consequences are seen to 
be pulling in opposite directions, for as 
the need of understanding demand has 
increased because of changes in the 
character of consumption, at the same 
time the more sharply accentuated divi- 
sion between the activities of produc- 
tion and consumption has decreased the 
opportunities for such direct contact 
between producer and consumer 
might assist that understanding,” he ex- 
plained. 
“7s os 
cdoxes of our 
velopment that 
attention to the 


cor- 


sets 


as 


of the great para- 
modern Par on de- 
as the need for greater 
vagaries of the ne 


indeed one 


place has become more and more press- 
ing, the manufacturer and produce 
the 


i GREAT SAHARA 


r, not 


_increasingly round- 


only through 


aieaherats than 


since the pro- | 


|as producer with the community 


character of the _ capitalist 
| process, but also through the increa 
j}ingly specialized machinery of distrib 
tion, have more and more effectively is 
|lated themselves from contact with tl} 
factors controlling the consumption « 
| their output.” 

This point 
“In the face 


Mr. McNair emphasize: 
of a steadily increasir 
need for the producer to know mo: 
demand, the machinery of di 
tribution has fallen down on the job «° 
keeping him in contact with demand. 
“We have retained the word ‘mark¢ 
ing’ while retaining practically little « 
none of that word’s literal content, an 
yet all this time there has been n 
change in the economic reality; i.e., th 
fundamental identity of the communit 
as cor 


; sumer.” 


lever 


Serious Study of Demand 


He continued, “I do not mean to imp! 
that the need for studying consume 
demand has gone unnoticed. In fac! 
both manufacturers and retailers almos 
invariably claim to speak for the con 
sumer, yet, it appears that all of thi 
is mostly lip service, that while claimin; 
to speak for the consumer both th: 
manufacturer and the retailer have i: 
fact been speaking for themselves, an 
the consumer has become more tha! 
the ‘forgotten man.’ 
“If we are to preserve 


the essentia 


| outlines of our present system of privat: 
capitalism, the task of studying demand 


}on 


| imposes 
| present-day 


|}experimental studies of a laboratory 


more | 


the | 


must be taken seriously.” 

Then came this forceful statement 
“I believe the most of this task devolve 
distributive enterprise. And to live 
to the obligations which this task 
will mean going far beyond 
systems of want. slips 
services and occasional ques 
for advertising purposes. 
mean, for instance, numerous 


up 


fashion 
tionnaires 
“Tt will 
or 
character. It will mean 
studies of fashion 
eventually to the 
well-rounded philo 


research 
special 


pure 
numerous 
phenomena, leading 
development of a 
sophy of fashion. 


Psychology of Consumption 


“And all this requires as a ground 
work a substantial further study, prac 
tically as an applied science, of the 
psychology of consumption.” 

The words above he qualified with 
these: “Nor will it be enough for dis 
tribution merely to gain a better under 
standing of consumer demand. Such 
an understanding must be transmitted 
effectively to manufacturers and pro 


ducers. 
“This means 
the shortening 


some __ instances 
straightening 


in 


and of 


some of the unnecessarily roundabout 
'channels of distribution as, for instance 
in the textile industry. 

“It probably means also an increased 


tendency towards vertical integration in 
the case of specialized manufacturing 
and distributing enterprises. It certainly 


means reasonable cooperation betweer 
distributors and producers in the as 
sumption of necessary risks.” 


ANHYDROU 


ANSU ANALYZED 
SULPHUR DIOXID 


ANSUL CHEMICAL COMPANY * MARINETTE? WI 


FINNED TUBING 
INDIVIDUAL SQUARE FINS 


With modern equip- 
ment for quantity pro- 
duction and 22 years’ 


experience in the manufacture of finned 
tubing, we are ready to meet the various 
requirements of the refrigeration indus- 
| for condensers or 


other fabricated forms 
of finned tubing .... 


Send for 10ON 
complete specifications. 


THE BUSH MFG. CO. 


HARTFORD. CONNECTICUT 
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Ve now offer a’ Genuine 


Swen ° Powerep bry GIDAIRE 


(2 CYLINDERS INSTEAD ONE ) 


employing a revoliilionary developmenl thal lowers codl ant yee 


V4 GREATER FOOD SPACE 
in the same siged cabinet 


TO RETAIL AT 


‘HI2 


(PLUS G 


DELIVERED, INSTALLED 
C & FEDERAL TAX PAID 


0 


~~ s 


om 


Think what you can do with a value like this! 


ee NR 


Think of the thousands who have been “‘sold’ 


on Frigidaire for years but forced to hold back 


ani) 


on account of price... [Us a genuine Super- 
Powered Frigidaire with two cylinder power 
unit, fast freezing, Cold Control, one-piece 
porcelain interior and other features that 
have made Frigidaire the choice of 2.250.000 


families. And now one-fourth greater food 


eM 8 


capacity in the same sized cabinet! This high- 


grade, low-priced Frigidaire sets a new 
standard of values... opens up a vast, new 
market for aggressive dealers ... Frigidaire 


Corporation, Subsidiary of General Motors 


Corporation, Dayton, Ohio. 


* . 
* Warning Genuine 
A cheap, underpowered and poorly constructed refriger- 


ator at any price is expensive for you to sell. Customer 
satisfaction—your greatest asset—is assured with this 
genuine Frigidaire. Nothing has been **cheapened’*—it 
is the same Super-Powered, two cylinder Frigidaire 


made and guaranteed by Frigidaire Corporation, a sub- 


sidiary of General Motors. 


A GENERAL MOTORS JVALUE 


Frigidaire also makes commercial equipment for Stores, Apartments, Restaurants. Hotels and Institutions ... Water Coolers... lee Cream Cabinets... Milk Cooling Equipment... lir Conditioners 
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Keynote for 1933 


NNUALLY the nation’s leading retail mer- 
A chandising experts, particularly the top men 
from the ranks of department stores, chain stores, 
clothiers and home furnishers, meet in Boston 
with deans and professors of business and com- 


merce from some of the country’s best known | 
colleges and universities to conduct round-table | 
aiscussions of current merchandising problems. | 
And each year the Boston Conference on Retail 
Distribution grows in importance and stature. 

Last week the 1932 conference came to an im- 
portant conclusion. This conclusion was not stated 
in the form of a resolution, nor was it issued as an | 
official summary of the discussions. But it was | 
mentioned and dwelled upon by so many speakers, | 
and talked about so much within informal group 
confabs, that it undoubtedly should be listed as the 
chief thought of the congress. Here it is: 

In 1933 the most important factor in retail 
selling will be sales training. 


Today’s Purchasers Becoming Wary 

Having been stung and gypped on purchases of | 
every class of merchandise during 1931 and 1932, 
next year’s buyers are going to be the most wary 
of recent times, executives and professors at the 
conference predicted. Buying, they believe, will | 


| 
| 


become more of a studied science than ever before.| methods are slowly superseding the old-time oral | 


Superlative adjectives have not only spent their. 
force, but are now creating suspicion. Present-day | 
purchasers are from Missouri; they want facts; | 
and demand to be shown how and why the prod- 
ucts offered to them are worth the money asked. 

Merchants at the conference reported that 
never have their salespeople been asked so many 
and such pertinent questions as they are being 
asked today. And sales executives who have taken 
for granted the idea that women aren’t interested 
in things mechanical are being forced to revise 
that opinion nowadays. Learning what makes the 
wheels go ‘round may be a painful process for the 
purchasing sex, but they would rather endure the 
pain of study than the humiliation and grief of 
having been cheated. 

Judging from the declarations of retailers and 
sales supervisors from all over the country, it 
would seem to be almost an inevitable conclusion 
that no matter how well trained your salesmen 
have been during the last few years, that training 
won't be adequate in 1933. 


More Stady of the Product 

Manufacturers who have complained that sales 
presentations contained too much “fancy stuff” 
and not enough about the product should begin to 
get some satisfaction in the fall sales councils 
which are now under way. For, if their reports 
from the field are accurate, they will be hearing 
over and over that the salesman who knows his 
product from A to Izzard, and from refrigerant to 
finish, is the man who is getting the orders. Con- 
trariwise, the salesman who can’t explain just how 
his machine works and of what it is constructed is 
being viewed with suspicion. 

E. A. Terhune, aggressive Copeland distributor 
in Boston, avers that there are three factors in 
personal selling, which are: 

1. Quantity. The number of prospects on whom 
a salesman calls during a day. As a general rule, 


| of 


the more prospects canvassed, the more sales. 

2. Quality. The type and receptivity of the 
prospects on whom a salesman calls. While some 
salesmanagers advocate the cold canvass theory 
stated above (quantity), others stress selective 
selling, which means locating a few especially good 
prospects and concentrating your effort on them. 
Today a combination of these two types of selling 
(quantity selling in daytime, quality selling at 
night) is in vogue. 

3. It. The salesman’s personality. 


Getting the Most Out of Salesmen 

To these three factors, we should like to add 
a fourth, training. Undoubtedly well-chosen sales- 
men will educate themselves in the very process of 
seeing a dozen or two dozen prospects every day, 
and in feeling their way toward a personal sales 
technique. On the other hand, most sales execu- 
tives will agree that this process may be cut short 
by preliminary education. 

Moreover, it has been found that the trained 
neophyte often outsells the veteran salesman who 
depends almost entirely on his “it.” This, we sus- 
pect, will be particularly true in coming months. 

And if preliminary instruction is augmented 
frequently with further training, sales managers 
may expect their trained rookies to improve with 
age and use. As a matter of fact, they will likely 
need this post-graduate education if they are to 
keep up with the procession. 

Every day things are being learned about 
specialty salesmanship which may be transmitted 
to others visually, orally and by means of the 
printed word. When salesmen are continually ex- 


posed to the ideas of successful confreres, they not 


only learn to do their own jobs better, but often 
are stimulated to work out novel methods of their 
own. And this industry is moving so fast nowa- 
days that the ideas and thinking of most salesmen 
need a thorough overhauling and renovation at 
regular and frequent intervals. 

Hank Boyle, sales promotion manager for 
Electrolux, believes that one of the main reasons 
a salesman does not sell more is that he is afraid 
the prospect will ask questions he cannot suc- 


cessfully answer. Remove doubt of the unknown | 
from the salesman’s mind, and he will not be afraid | ¢joseq 


questions or objections from the _ prospect. 
Education has always been the best weapon to 
combat fear. 


Fundamentals of Sales Education 


How can salesmen best be trained? Visual 
way. Dramatizations of ideas by means of play- 
lets, the use of moving pictures, and the employ- 
ment of the printed word (most economical of all 
methods) are coming more and more into favor. 
But whatever the manner of teaching, it all gets 
down to three fundamental knows: 

1. Know the product. 

2. Know people (prospects). 

3. Know thyself. 


First of these “knows” is undoubtedly most | 


important today. As stated previously, present- 
day buyers are grimly determined to get the facts 
about the things they want to buy. Half-hearted 
attempts to explain the “mechanical workings” of 
an electric refrigerator to salesmen will likely be 
supplanted by vigorous and rigorous instruction on 
refrigerator construction by successful companies 
this fall and next year. 

Second and third of the “knows” need to be 
related and correlated. Salesmen should know 
what their positive personality traits are, and how 
to capitalize upon them. They should also acquire a 
sympathy for and understanding of their pros- 
pect’s environment. 

If they can make a sufficiently favorable im- 
pression On prospects to gain their confidence, 
learn their problems, and understand their environ- 
nent, salesmen should be able to sell refrigerators. 
For selling consists in relating the use aspect of a 
product to a prospect’s environment in terms 
which are understandable and attractive to the 
prospect. 

First relation to be established is that between 
the salesman and the prospect. Next is that be- 
tween the prospect’s environment and the product. 
Correlate all four, and you have a sale. 

Well-informed salesmen breed confidence. And 
judging from reports of those who have studied 
closely the mood of today’s buyers, it will be the 
well-trained and well-educated salesmen who will 
get the orders in 1933. 


| this issue is again brought up. 


Letters from Readers 


Utility Battle 


Servel Sales, Inc. 
Electrolux Refrigerator Sales, Inc. 
51 East 42nd St., New York City 

Sept. 15, 1932. 
Editor: 

I read your front-page editorial which 
was carried in the Sept. 7 issue of 
ELecTriC REFRIGERATION NEWS with _ in- 
terest. I think this type of editorial is 
very constructive and will prove very 
beneficial to the electric refrigeration 
industry as a whole. 

However, I should like to make cer- 
tain comments relative to your regular 
editorial for that issue. The editorial 
reads—‘Department Stores Rise.” 

Your first paragraph which I quote 
reads— 

“Unheralded and unsung, a bitter fight 
is said to have been waged during the 
last two or three years between public 
utilities on the one hand and retail mer- 
chants (under the leadership of depart- 
ment stores) on the other. Today it ap- 
pears as if the department stores have 
given the utilities a sound trouncing.” 

Your last sentence leads me to wonder 
how you came to that conclusion. The 
facts as they have been presented to me 
to date indicate that during the past 
two years legislation has been sug- 
gested or proposed in 30 states to pro- 
hibit gas and electric utilities from mer- 
chandising appliances. In 1931 this 
legislation was defeated in every state 
where proposed with the exception of 
Kansas and Oklahoma. This year 
similar legislation met defeat in Massa- 
chusetts and Mississippi. 

As stated before, in Kansas and Okla- 
homa during the year 1931, laws were 
passed prohibiting utility merchandis- 
ing. The Kansas law was passed under 
a misleading title indicating that its 


in rates by utilities, whereas the law it- 
self contained no provision whatever 
with relation to rates. 

We have been informed that there 
was no real public sentiment in Kansas 
in favor of the bill, even among dealers. 
The law was put over on an _ unsus- 
pecting public by a small group acting 
under a misapprehension as to the facts 
and with little or no realization of the 
effect of such a law. 

This law has been operating in Kan- 


sas for one year—a sufficient time to 
demonstrate fully the evils and the 
futility of such legislation. We have 


been informed that as a result of this 
law approximately 200 stores were 
in Kansas and that over 1,500 
trained employes were dismissed from 
their jobs. The newspapers alone lost 


| 


| 


a quarter of a million dollars due to 
lost advertising and it has cost the 
state an immeasurable inconvenience 
'through their inability to procure 


|needed appliances and especially to pro- 
| cure proper servicing and repair of 
|existing appliances. 

| We understand that one utility re- 
| ported that whereas it had sold 400 
| electric ranges in its territory in 1930, 
|only five ranges were sold in the same 
territory by all the dealers combined, 
|after the law went into effect in August 
|of last year. Instead of the independent 
dealers, such as the hardware men and 
furniture men, securing additional busi- 
ness, this business reverted to the mail- 
order houses. 

Oklahoma had a similar experience. 
|The independent dealer who was most 
instrumental in securing the passage of 
these laws has now discovered that the 
business has moved outside his state. 

The newspapers today are openly 
agitating the repeal of these laws and 
are attacking them from the standpoint 
that the laws proved detrimental to the 
progress of their states. 

It is unthinkable that legislators 
this country, especially now that they 
have had the experience of the Kansas 
and Oklahoma laws behind them, will 
entertain in the future any further at- 
tempt to cut away from the utilities the 
very foundation upon which their busi- 
ness has been built. 

To deprive the manufacturers of ap- 
pliances of their most valuable outlet 
and take away from the newspapers one 
of their great sources of advertising 
revenue and to deprive the general pub- 
lic of a means of receiving proper and 
efficient service on their appliances, is 
something that a legislator must con- 
sider carefully before he votes when 


After having looked over the above 
stated facts, I wonder how you can 
come to the conclusion that the utilities 
are being “soundly trounced.” 

F. E. SELLMAN, 
Vice president. | 

P.S. Have you ever had an appliance | 

serviced by a department store? 


Good Viewpoint 


Zerozone, Inc. 
205 E. 42nd St., New York City 
Sept. 19, 1932. | 
Editor: 
We have read the front-page editorial 
for Sept. 7, as well as the regular edi- 
torial on department stores and want 
to compliment you on your viewpoint. 
We have ordered a supply of the 
News of this issue, and hope to make 
good use of it 


J. P 
Advertising 


Voor, 
department 


purpose was to prevent unjust charges | 


of | 


| low. 


Servel Humidrafts 


Servel Sales, Inc. 
Svansville, Ind. 
Sept. 12, 1932 
Editor: 


Expansion Valve” of Sept. 7. Many < ! 
our customers would have been su 

prised to learn that a forced draft chi 

ing unit dries up meats when their e 

perience of almost a year has proved t 

them that a forced-air unit (our Hum 

draft) properly designed and controlle 

keeps their meat in good condition. 

It is true that in the past efforts a 
forced circulation have set up condition 
that would cause dehydration. In fac 
dehydration has been experienced ji 
varying degrees with every type of coo 
ing unit so far developed. Old-sty! 
brine tanks, steel direct-expansion coil 
and the most modern of finned unit 
will definitely dehydrate food products i 
improperly installed or improperly ba 
anced with the machine unit involved. 

To the average layman, forced circu 
lation means high velocity air in th: 
refrigerator, but due to the nature o 
Humidraft design and control, the velo 
city of the air circulating in the refrig 
erator is only equal to, or at most 
slightly greater, than the rate of circula 
tion on a good gravity job. It is di 
rected circulation penetrating every part 
of the refrigerator. 

Furthermore, the extraction of mois 
ture from the product is governed by 
three factors; first, the dew point of 
the air leaving the cooling unit; second 
the relative humidity of the air return 
ing to the cooling unit, and third, to a 
| small degree, the velocity of the ail 
|travel over the refrigerated product. 
| With Humidraft, it is possible to 
| maintain a very high coil temperature 
which means a high dew point of the 
|chilled air. The forced circulation re 
|turns this air evenly and steadily, giving 
|a minimum rise in temperature in pass 
| ing through the refrigerator, which 
|}means a high relative humidity of re 
|turning air. 

As stated before, the velocity over the 
product itself is not appreciably greate: 
than with a well-designed gravity job 
|The essential difference between Humi 
|draft and the gravity coil, lies in the 
|fact that the air velocity over the coil 
lis very much higher than is possibl 
| with a gravity type coil. 

Under ordinary circumstances, we ob 
|tain a lineal velocity of 300 ft. per 
minute over the coil, but due to the fact 
that this air is diffused over a very 
|large box area, the velocity over the 
|food is less than 1/10 of this amount 
| This high air velocity over the coil se 
cures a heat transfer eight to ten times 
|as high as can be obtained by the same 
|surface on gravity circulation. 

In practice this equipment is installed 
so that the fan operation can be varied 
over a wide range to meet the exact de 
|}mands of the user. 

In some installations, the fan runs 
| almost continuously, while in others only 
four or five hours per day, which per 
|mits compensation for outside humidity 
|conditions between winter and summer! 
|hot weather and cool weather. 

| Another current fallacy has been dis 
proved by experience with Humidraft 
|To the average layman, and even refrig 
|eration man, sweating meat is the exact 
opposite of dehydration, and a sweating 
condition is generally considered as be 
ing caused by a too high coil tempera 
ture and relative humidity of circulated 
air 

The fact of the case is that sweating 
is caused by improper circulation in the 
refrigerator, and can be controlled only 
by generating proper circulation. 

With the gravity type coil, we must 
rely upon a difference in temperature 
between the coil and refrigerator to 
create air circulation. With Humidraft 
our control can be adjusted to create 
circulation at any given time, regard 
less of the relation between the coil 
temperature and the box temperature. 

Sweating and slimy meat is started 
by the condensation of high moisture 
content air from outside the box coming 
in contact with the cold product before 
it has been passed over the cooling coil 
to be relieved of its excess moisture 
content. 

It is 
weather 


| 


prevalent during cool 
and winter, at which 


most 
in fall 


|time the machine unit is running only 


a very small proportion of the time, and 
the natural circulation in a gravity type 
box is almost negligible. 


Under the same circumstances, the 


|user can stimulate normal circulation by 


simple adjustment of his Humidraft 
control, even though the total amount 
of machine operation will still remain 
For these reasons the properly de- 
signed Humidraft job will eliminate ob- 


|jectionable summer dehydration, and 
winter slime 
To borrow a phrase—“Ask the man 


of ours.” 
C. A. MILLER, 
Sales manager 


Kind Words Dept. 


“We find that your publication is most 
interesting and very instructive, and 
never fail to get good points from each 
edition.”.-W. E. Imhoff, J. Imhoff & 
Sons, Port Arthur, Tex 


who owns one 


We read with much interest about t! » 
birth of Copeland room coolers in “T} : 
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ELECTRIC REFRIGERATION NEWS, SEPTEMBER 28, 1932 


Lough Claims Charges of Wastage In 
Distribution Are Exaggerated 


OSTON—That charges of great/into fields formerly accupied by whole- 
w. tage and unwarranted increases in| salers, the probable rise amounts to less 
Ji: ribution costs have been grossly ex-|than 1 per cent of the consumer's dol- 
1932 iv. erated by some authorities was the | lar,” the speaker said. 
as. rtion made by William H. Lough, “The grand total of marketing costs 
ut th» prsident of Trade-Ways, Inc., New|chargeable to consumers’ goods may be 
» “The y. k City, when he addressed the Bos-|summarized as follows: 
any <{ to. Conference on Retail Distribution |‘‘Transporting-wholesaling-re- 
1 sU he e last week. tailing system (estimates 
chi) ; r. Lough cited a statement of the fairly reliable, but leeway 
air e U S. Department of Commerce that left for difference of view 
ved ¢ , nual wastage in distribution is eight as to propriety of includ- 
Hum to en billion dollars,” and declared that ing here the assembling 
rolle: th. assertion “has no substantial, or| costs of food products)... .32% to 36% | 
yn. ey n plausible, basis.” “Manufacturers’ selling ex- } 4 
rts a if the total production of our fac- penses (leeway left, because a 
lition to/ies, mines, forests _ and farms, of _impracticability of ar- F 
. fac amounting to 80-odd billion dollars in _riving ata close estimate). 5% to 8% ‘4 
ed i 19.9, some 62 per cent consisted of pro- Total of marketing costs. ...37% to 44% : 
f coo ers’ goods; 38 per cent, of articles; “I believe that assembling costs on 
i-sty] re dy for consumption. Distribution ex-| food products should be treated as part 
Aoi peases of producers’ goods came to 15.3|/of the costs of production, and that 
unit | cent of their values to purchasers. manufacturers’ selling expenses are 
acts j [.stribution expenses of finished con-| fairly estimated at about 6.5 per cent. | 
y ba ners’ goods came to 35.6 per cent of | On this basis the total marketing costs | 
ved their values to consumer-purchasers. on consumers’ goods would be approxi- | 
nteey grb yng ratio for all Sere ast mately 38.5 per cent,” he stated. . 
pro ucers’ an consumers, Was 44. Pr ; ; 
Ages cent, the speaker explained. Undermines Criticism _ BEARING 
ma of 5 "3 
P “On whatever basis the ratio may be ao 
sie Fallacious emerges computed, no evidence exists, so far as : : ; 
most He pointed out that it is fallacious to|I can find, of any large variations in : | ‘ WICK 
reula charge all distribution costs on both|the ratio during the 20 years between . : 
is di producers’ and consumers’ goods to/1909 and 1929. Acceptance of this } = . 
7 part nsumers’ goods alone. “If this were |simple statement undermines the valid- ' a ion S OIL 
to be accepted as permissible, the ratio|ity of such criticisms and loose state- Gd 
—s for yoy —. ee healt and tg as those cited at the beginning of 
: ; cent, bu is would be ba cco g, is paper. 3 U 
e hy nce the costs of transporting and sell- “I do not mean to deny that wastage Wl K T BE 
os of ng producers’ goods are plainly charge- | and inefficiency exist. But they can 
sr able into costs of production,” he| scarcely be so great as they have been 
“gel pointed out. a | pictured. 
* ‘Our total national bill for distribu-| “Why, then, should unsupported state- 
7 on tion of both kinds of goods in 1929 was | ments that marketing costs are rapidly 
-. about 25.8 billion dollars, divided as|rising be so eagerly accepted and re- 
le to follows: for transportation, 5.35 billion | ported? Perhaps the shortage of data | 
iture dollars; for wholesaling, 6.7 billion dol-|and of reasonable estimates is a partial | 
f the lars; for retailing, 13.75 billions,” Mr. | answer. I fancy, however, that other in- | 


n re Lough said. fluences are at work, particularly: 


/ 

Be | 

iving . | “Distaste of much which passes for C T T 
pass Cites 1929 Trade |representative advertising and selling D E L O MO O RS WI oo 
vhich The total trade through retailers in| a distaste heartily shared by many men 


adinia 1929 was estimated by the speaker at 52|engaged in marketing. The prejudice | 
billion dollars. Some six billions of this | thus aroused ought not to control 


r the sum consisted of producers’ goods; the | opinions on questions of fact; but in 
cate! rest were consumers’ goods. In addition, | practice it does. ? : E 
job about 1.1 billion dollars worth of con-| “Propaganda in behalf of the sup- , 
lumi sumers’ goods were sold to them direct | posed interests of farmers and other 
the by the makers. | producers who are easily made to feel | 
coil Out of the total volume handled by | aggrieved at the profits (mostly imagin- | 
sible retailers, 60 per cent reached them | ary) of the distributors of the fruits of | sf 
through wholesalers, including manu-| honest toil. 
p ob facturers’ wholesale branches. | “Confusion of thinking about the cor- | 
| 


tailers’ requirements; from 1925 


pel “From 1909 to 1925 (leaving out of ac-| rect allocation of the costs of assem- . 

fact count extreme fluctuations during the|bling produce, transporting raw and | 

very war years), wholesalers normally sup- | semi-finished materials and selling in- | : 
the plied approximately two-thirds of re-| dustrial goods. ; J 

yunt 25 to 1929, | “Exaggeration of the average con- < . 


l se inclusive, the average ratio appears to |Sumer’s capacity and desire to form his 
imes have been somewhat below 60 per cent. | Own judgments, usually accompanied by | 
ame The decline in the ratio does not mean|isolated examples of ‘manipulation.’ 
that wholesalers lost business, but only | “This last point deserves emphasis. 
alled that they failed to share in the rise in|It is continually surprising, when read- 
ried retailers’ trade,” said Mr. Lough. ing the pronouncements of publicists 
t de and economists on marketing problems, 
Costs Remain Level to discover how few of them have a} 
a These estimates indicate that from | 


only at |}mands and attitudes. 


- 1909 to 1929 the ratio distribution | “The ' , ae li 
its costs remained almost on a dead level, es dees tee “pe Ro ear + 
. between 35 per cent and 36 per cent. | #@neration has begat an heir. e is the 


A Delco Motor with Sealed Lubrication takes care of itself. It is 


| 
| 
| 
realistic conception of consumers’ de- | 
| 


, | clear-thi ing re) ]-j . = ; 
sta hat is, a little more than one-third cad pever Meceneggee B well oe g - hag 5 
dis the consumer’s dollar went to pay the | Inte ee b> eeggpeesoi ae eee ee a il d f f ° e il d f 
“ expenses of transporting, wholesaling |™4@inly in the pages of textbooks and | olled, for years of service, at the factor e And it stays oiled, for 
raft I E S |magazine articles. Unhappily, market- | F 
plc nd retailing goods delivered to him. ieee aid we h ‘PP ve in art 
aes “This ratio has been remarkably con- oe i. ss co . i meet him elsewhere,” | 
ee ant in spite of sweeping changes in | ° r. Lougn sald. ~ " . P . ‘ r d 
os e distributive system for example, a | the lubricant can’t come out—even if the motor is tipped on en 
era ie growth of chain stores, the increas- 
ria 1g proportion of retail trade in the “Marketing procedure is forced to 
— rger cities, instalment financing, etc conform to realities. It has to do with | ‘ . , 
. »j y f ac ~ é y 4 ; é > | H H 
‘ing he cost-raising and the cost-reducing | human reactions, many of which are it or shipped upside down. It stays oiled during operation, for all 
the ctors seem to have been kept in nearly |rational and only vaguely predictable 
1 rfect balance,” declared Mr. Lough. It can hardly hope to rival the great 
a “It appears that the efficiency of mer- | achievements of mechanical engineering 
. @ res an their working |in bringing methods, results and costs ° . ° - 
ust pag stella lie ter gn Pa adage, Stree excess lubricant at the bearings is returned automatically to the 
ure iethods has practically stood sti ol ’ : ; 
te least 20 years. In the same 20 years “Nevertheless, much more can be ac 
aft e output per person engaged in man-/complished than has yet been done 
: facturing increased a full 40 per cent,” | Marketing technique, judged by the esti ° . ° ° 
- added. mates presented in this article, has reservoirs. Yet it cannot be over-oiled—the reservoirs cannot 
soll legged far behind the notable advances 
S Employes’ Capacity Unchanged of production technique, especially in 
“ ~ o > sae the last decade. Methods, results and 
‘ted In spite of the aid given by adver- , 
ne sing te vetell selling effort, inspite of (costs demand increasing improvement be filled full enough to cause leakage on the commutator or 
ing sing incomes which should have made based on more thoroughgoing analysis . 
ore iles easier to handle, in spite of low- = Aggetoe —tceatiggler gape . | 1 
te ee : : . fow cs atever reductions of marketing 
coil st chain stores, in spite of the few 1a ; e ° . . + 
aaa eble attempts to give salespeople | C0Sts which may in time be realized are | windings. This newest Delco development is typical of the 
roper training, still the average mer-|™ost likely to follow from intensive 
ool intile employes’ capacity has_ stub- study of pressing problems by On 
toh rnly remained on a dead level. whose business it is to handle them, | - ome ss 
nly “Parenthetically, I see no clear evi-| the speaker concluded. complete provisions for unfailing performance in Delco Motors. 
ind ence of improvement today, isolated 


fie fase excepted even ‘under the ash of REDUCED PROFITS SHOWN _ 


dversity,” the speaker asserted. 


the Mr: Lough calculated that. in. 19° BY DEPARTMENT STORES Millions of Delco Motors in service today are giving satisfaction. 


by anufacturers’ expenditures on adver- 

aft sing of consumers’ goods amounted to | v : 

int per cent of the retail values of all! NEW YORK CITY~—Gross profits of 

ain msumers’ goods; by 1929, at the end|department stores doing an annual 

de- f a steady rise, it had come up to 1.6| business in excess of $10,000,000 showed | 

ob- er cent. Advertising expenditures ap-|a decline from 34.2 per cent in 1930 to| 

nd ear to average in recent years about | 33.3 per cent in 1931, according to a : 
> to 30 per cent of manufacturers’ over- | survey by the Controllers’ Congress of “ly { “ : BY 

an ll selling expenses. the National Retail Dry Goods Associa- D H D U sj 
“That manufacturers’ selling expense | tion. A 


hargeable to consumers’ goods went up| Stores in the $5,000,000 to $10,000,000 


er uring the 20 years preceding 1929 | class fell from 33.6 to 33.5 per cent; oy 
eems to me, in the light of these facts, stores in the $2,000,000 to $5,000,000 
reasonable opinion. But the size of | class, from 33.7 to 33.2 per cent; in the ; 
‘ oe r : Poy a ; t 4 poi, ae ie a 4 ae z 


he increase has certainly been enorm- | $1,000,000 to $2,000,000 class, from 31.7 
usly exaggerated in flamboyant, popu-/| to 31.5 per cent. 


yst 

nd ir discussion. Stores in the lowest classification, 
ak After allowing liberally for enlarged | with sales from $500,000 to $1,000,000, 
& lvertising and for extension of manu- | managed to raise their gross profit from 


icturers’ selling-distributing activities 31.8 per cent in 1930 to 32.5 in 1931 
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ELECTRIC REFRIGERATION NEWS, SEPTEMBER 28, 1932 


PEOPLE 


LITTLE STORIES OF INTERESTING 


IN THE REFRIGERATION INDUSTRY 


THE EXPANSION VALVE . 


LITTLE STORIES OF INTERESTING 


IDEAS 


THE REFRIGERATION INDUSTRY 


. 
Count Our Blessings 

We get so embroiled in the muddled 
affairs of our own industry that often 
we forget to stop and count our many 
blessings (voice offstage: “Name three”). 
In comparison with other industries and 
types of business, electric refrigeration 
is pretty well off. 

No, this isn’t going to be a sermon. 

But last week we attended the Boston 
Conference’ on Retail Distribution, 
which has come to be the nation’s lead- 
ing forum on trade problems. 

What we heard there about shoddy 
merchandise, insanely slashed prices, 
cut-throat competition, and Herculean 
sales resistance made us glad indeed to 
get back to so comparatively clean an 
industry as the one with which we are 
identified. 

Executives who attended the Senate 
finance committee’s hearings on the 
revenue bill will recall the sorry plight 
of some of the other groups which ap- 
peared before the Senators. At Boston 
last week was told the same type of 
story, with more real inside dope on 
some of the dirty work at the crossroads. 

One interesting feature of the confer- 
ence, though, was absence of wailing. 
These chain store, department store and 
other varieties of merchandising execu- 
tives had taken plenty of stiff raps on 
the chin. Yet there was a light of 
eagerness in their eyes as they discussed 
ways out of their dilemmas. Even fight- 
ing for one’s existence can be fun. 


This year—-in contrast to the 1931 
symposium of business leaders— 
the conference was dominated by 
college professors. Whiskers on 
every chin, Phi Bete key on every 
vest, statistics in every sentence. 

Interesting to note was the fact 
that the practical retailers present 
agreed with the chart-drawing and 
figures - analyzing professors that 
business is on the upward creep. 

This agreement was composed, 
not of the hot-air “statements” so 
prevalent during the last two years, 
but of simple, calmly admitted facts. 


Q, the Unknown 


“Quality” was the most-heard word 
during the conference. All agreed that 
the shoddy goods of the last two years 
have prolonged the depression, because 
buyers have been stung so many times 
that now they are drawing into their 
shells 

One of the biggest questions, though, 
was that of the methods and means of 
determining quality 


“xX” has always signified the un- 
known quantity. Nowadays ‘“Q” 
should be used to signify the un- 
known quality. 

“How can we _ identify good 
goods?” seems to be the cry of the 


hour. 
In our news story on the conference 
(page 1, Sept. 21 issue) we mentioned 


the dramatic incident which took place 
Monday evening when a number of 
women in the audience arose spontane 
to voice bitter disillusionment ove! 
quality of the goods they had 
purchased this year and last 


ously 


morning Lita Bane 

Ladies Home 
idoption by gov- 
ind trade 
f stam} ind seals as a means of indi 


lowing 
iate editor of the 
Journal, advocated the 


issociations 


This stand, readers may recall, was 
REFRIGERATION NEWS 
n the editorial Seal of Approval,” 
le Sept. 14 issue 
Bane 

general are already in 
merchandise. Their 
fliculty, however, lies in their 


terested in quality 


Way must be found to let women 
know which merchandise has the qual 


ty she wants, as the buyer often deter- 
I the qualities she considers most 
mportant before she goes to buy.’ 


Schuler - pa ro 


M Bane's boss, Editor Loring A 
Schuler of the Ladies Home Journal 
evoted his speech to the subject of 

‘ jal ty 
Wi al learning, he averred, to 


specifications 


They are also 


) t 
ng more faith in well-known trade 
marks than ever before. He predicted 
1933 would be a banner year (com- 
ely speaking) for well-advertised 

K 

Like ther male speakers at the con- 
Editor Schuler blamed the 
women for the junk piles in today’s 
30 won learned that they were 
buye iarke They knew that 
J f thei ks, bonds and homes 
pped sharply. It seemed reason 


able to them that other prices should 
come down, too. 

Surely enough, early 1930 witnessed 
hundreds of genuine bankrupt and 
money-raising sales, in which real qual- 
ity goods were sold at ridiculous prices. 

But it wasn’t long before these qual- 
ity goods were washed out. Still women 
buyers demanded low prices. So they 
got them. Emptied shelves were resup- 
plied with trash and cheap stuff. And 
buyers got stung. 

As is sometimes the case, the women 
didn’t know when to stop. 


Timely copybook maxims from 
Editor Schuler: 

“Quality is the best policy.” 

“A bargain is a bargain only if 
the customer is satisfied.” 

“The ‘caveat emptor’ doctrine (let 
the buyer beware) has proved a 
boomerang, for it is prolonging the 
depression.” 


By George F. Taubeneck 


“The housing accommodations for 90 
per cent of our people are still in the 
horse-and-buggy stage,” he opines. 

“When we learn to organize building 
industries on a really efficient basis, it 
is entirely probable that there will 
follow another period of prosperity com- 
parable to that of recent memory.” 

Wallace B. Donham, dean of the 
Harvard Graduate School of Business 
Administration, thinks that the first 
buying wave will be one for products 
for the home. 

Which should encourage electric re- 
frigeration distributors and _ dealers. 


such as ranges, oil burners, room cool- 
ers and laundry equipment. 


* * ” 


Happy Accidents 


Dean Donham pointed out that we 


have been pulled out of depressions in 
|the past by happy accidents. Said he: 


“Accidents have always’ introduced 


1931-’32 Commercial Theme Song 


|\I. A. 


| director of 


. . 

Brilliant Young Men 

Every speaker talked about the need 
for quality as a lever to lift the weight 
of depression. Many speakers devoted 
their entire time to it. 

Of these latter, most interesting was 
Hirschman, 27-year-old publicity 
Lord & Taylor, Inc., and 


| said to be one of the three highest-paid 
| young men (under 30) in America 


Other two are Kenneth Collins of 
Macy’s, and Irving Thalberg of Metro- 
Goldwyn-Mayer. (Irving Thalberg is 


|husband of Norma Shearer, and makes 


- SD So -. s in Ms an 


more than she does; so he is definitely 
not “Mr. Shearer.”) 

Mr. Hirschman is a small, alert, like- 
able, bright Jewish boy who has a flair 
for words and a capacity for listening 

After his speech we heard him make 
the interesting remark that “most re 
tailers are blind to the advertising 
power of radio 

“When they do use it, they employ a 
blunt cudgel, rather than the sharp in- 
strument required. Radio is new and 
highly specialized; it calls for patient 
study in order to use it properly.” 


Another bright 
spoke right up in 
Arthur O. Price, sales 
manager of the New York Herald- 
Tribune. 


young man who 
meetin’ was 
promotion 


In spite of his name, he talked 
about quality. 

“Like the mame of a_ good 
he stated, “quality is not 
enhanced by discussion of it.” 


woman,” 


He urged retailers to back their 
higher-priced lines with advertising; 
not their cheap goods. 

It appears that glorification of 
cheap merchandise has made women 
feel guiltily extravagant when pur- 
chasing better grades. 


* * 


Opportunity Ahead 


Perhaps one of the most impressive 
men there was Robert Amory, treasurer 
of the Nashua Mfg. Co., world’s largest 
maker of blankets 

Out of a ripe old age of experience 
Mr. Amory observed that his company 
has always made its biggest profits in 
the years following depressions, and 
that it has emerged from each bottom- 
of-the-cycle stronger than ever before 

Professor Malcolm P. McNair of the 
Harvard Business School believes that 
the next great period of prosperity in 
this country will be based on radical 
new developments in the housing indus- 
try 


“One refrigerator, two tables and a radio—to go. 


” 

Reprinted from Judge 
great new. purchasing power at critical 
moments heretofore. 


“Perhaps it was bumper crops at 
home and crop failures abroad. At one 


| time it was a burst of railroad construc- 
tion; at another the building of great | 


industrial plants. 

“Several times wars at home or 
abroad have contributed their destruc- 
tive purchases. 

“New industries like the automobile 
and radio, which use vast numbers of 
men to satisfy well-recognized human 
desires, have started big upswings. 

“The reconstruction of Europe, aided 
by our aggressive but unfortunate 
foreign lending policy, furnished the 
last great stimulus. 


“If we do nothing ourselves, and if no 
offsetting force appears spontaneously, 
progressive development of unemploy- 
ment may bring in more and more 
factors of distress 


“This conclusive’ evi- 
dence that we must not for the future 
rely on happy accidents to keep re 
curring periods of depression within 
manageable limits 


depression Is 


‘Our present plight is not 
The wonder is that ou 
economy has 
past.” 


strange 
haphazard 
worked so well in the 


Perhaps air conditioning will turn 
cut to be what Dean Donham terms 
“a happy accident.” 


Other interesting statements by the 
learned dean : 
Before the advent of machines, no na- 
tion was able to produce more than 
20,000 calories of energy per capita per 
day. That is barely enough to feed, 
house and clothe a people living under 
rigorous conditions. Nowadays we can 
produce 150,000 calories per capita per 
day. China and India, however, are 
producing about the same quantities of 
energy as they did 5,000 years ago 
Unless we work out a new money and 
credit scheme, we may expect a per- 
manent dole army of at least 5,000,000 
We are witnessing the break-down on 
a vast scale of international trade, 
which began with the cessation of inter- 
national lending. Self-sufficiency is be- 
coming more and more essential. 


Dean Donham is the author of two re- 
cent books, ‘Business Adrift” and 
“Business Looks at the Unforseen.” 


Professor McNair, also quoted above 
has written “Problems in Retail Dis- 
tribution,” “Problems in Retail Store 


Management” and “Problems in Retail- 
ing.” 


Also it might suggest to them the ad-| 
visability of taking on companion lines | 


Walter Teagle Right? 


the conference’s most. distinguished 
speakers. 

And the day following his speech, 
which was broadcast over the Columbia 
and Yankee networks, his company’s 
stock went up almost three points! 

Building purchasing power by job 
sharing is Mr. Teagle’s big idea just 
now, and he is on a temporary leave of 
absence from his company to promote it. 

His idea is that prosperity will be pro- 
moted if employers hire more men to do 
the same quantity of work. 
| In other words, if a manufacturer is 
| distributing a payroll of $10,000 weekly 
|to 500 men, he should pay the same 
amount to, say, 750—thus increasing the 
| 


number of men on the payroll, but not 


increasing the amount of money in Cir- | 


| culation, and substantially reducing the 


| eee of those already employed. 
| Privately, we think his scheme is 
|probably meant to reduce 
|lessen the need for contributions to re- 
lief funds, rather than to bring back 
prosperity. 

When asked just why his scheme 
would help boost business, he replied 
with this illustration: 


“You hire four men at $125 per 
month each. It costs each man $100 
per month to live. Each will likely 
hoard the extra $25, which means 
| $100 monthly in the sock. 

“But if you hire five men at $100 
per month each, your entire $500 
will be spent.” 


In refutation, we quote P. A. O’Con- 
nell, president of the National Retail 
Dry Goods Association, and president of 
the E. T. Slattery Co. Mr. O’Connell’s 
speech was previous to that of Mr. 
Teagle, with whom nobody argued; but 
nevertheless the following quotation 
| does its duty: 

“It is indeed a misguided sales policy 
that depends for its success upon the 
|impoverishment of a large part of our 
|industrial workers, and shuts them off 
| with barely enough buying power to 
| keep body and soul together. 
| “Business prosperity is not made of 
such stuff. Wages that furnish only the 
bare necessities of life do not bring back 
| prosperity.” 

* 


We Don’t Trust 
1929 Figures 


Most of the statistically minded 
speakers made liberal use of figures 
from the 1929 Census of Distribution. 

Undoubtedly this was a monumental 
work. Statistical services, advertising 
agencies and universities have 
much of it, and “proved” many things 
by analyzing it. 

But somehow we can't help being sus- 
picious of any survey or conclusion 
based upon figures taken from 1929 
the most abnormal year in your or my 
lifetime. 

Possibly ratios and weighted balances 
and projected curves can be made to 
apply to 1932 conditions. But we doubt 
it. 


F. M. Cockrell declares that the 
trouble with accounting is that it 
tells you about a situation after it’s 
too late to do anything about it. 

And that witticism, we think, ap- 
plies to reports based upon 1929 
statistics. 


Small and Solvent 


One more lesson and our little school 
in economics will proclaim a lengthy 


recess 

G. M. Gottfried, vice president of the 
Continental Baking Co., uttered some 
remarks which amused and appealed 
vastly to many of his confreres They 


were 

“We have done some nice deflating 
We have rid ourselves of some fancy 
salesmanship. Many businesses have 
contracted their trading areas. They no 
longer reach out for business into un- 
profitably distant territories 

“They no longer want to be the 
biggest in the land if there is no money 
in being the biggest F 

“Being a simple soul, I'd like to see 
us return to the times when business 
was less complicated. I long for a re- 
turn of the days when a manufacturer 
was content with manufacturing, and a 
retailer with retailing 

“It is all too complicated now. It is 
too messy and headachy. There is too 
much commotion about business now, 
and in the last three years it has been 
profitless commotion. 

“It bothers me, too, to see and hear 
and read that those big men of business 
who put through the big deals, and 
talked language which I never under- 
stood, now find themselves as 


much 


Walter C. Teagle, president of Stand- 
ard Oil Co. of New Jersey, was one of 


taxes and | 


made | 


still am. 


stand, and get rid of that which 
do not understand. 


“I would rather be small an 
solvent than big and bankrupt.” 


Complete reports of seven ot! 
speeches made at the conference on | « 
tail Distribution are printed elsewh: 
in this issue. 

* * * 


Harry Alexander and 
Vending Machines 


If one may believe Harry Alexande) 
and to listen to him is to believe hin 
the lowly vending machine will cor 
into its own in 1933. That year, p: 
|dicts Mr. Alexander, will mark the | 
ginning of the Automatic Merchand 
ing Era. 

Who is Harry Alexander? He is 
|}consulting engineer. He is a mercha 
dising counsellor. He has more irons 
the fire than Lupe Velez has swair 
on fire. Above all, though, he is know: 
as the outstanding authority of the da, 
on automatic merchandising. 


He has been connected with the ear 
development of the motion pictur 
radio and electric refrigeration indu 
| tries; and for the past several years hy 
has been nursing along the infant coir 
machine business. He likes to pionee: 


Mr. Alexander was one of the speak 


ers at the Boston Conference on Reta’! 


| Distribution last week. A report of hi 
speech appeared on page 2 of the Sep 
|21 issue of the News. 
Up until recently the vending-machin: 
| business has been a cheap-john racket 
|founded on catch-penny 
;}catering to a ragged, sailors-on-a-holi 
| day trade. 

For a 
(and still can) test one’s grip, receiv: 
a mild electrical jolt, play ingeniou 
| games, look through a glass at a serie 
|of disappointing pictures, entitled “He: 
| Bridal Night,” or 
|}obtain a handful of warm peanut: 
| juggle an iron claw around in an effort 
|to obtain some inaccessible trinket, 0: 
| have one’s horoscope cast. 
| Penny-in-the-slot weighing machin 
|gave the business new caste. Depart 
ment stores and other respectable ente 
prises liked and bought these machines 
and their makers began to get ideas 

Cigarette venders followed, and wer 
successful. And now the industry i 
experimenting with food venders. 


The automatic merchandising of 
food requires refrigeration. Thus 

| far this has proved to be an ob- 
| stacle; for frequent icing is costly, 
and so are refrigerating machines. 
(Unit prices for vended food are 
| generally too small to absorb high 


| . 
| first-costs on the machine.) 


But it’s coming. Cold drinks and 
ice cream are now being success- 
fully vended mechanically in several 
cities. New, attractively designed 
machines are about to be placed on 
the market. 


If 1933 is to be the year, the elec- 
tric refrigeration industry 
well be getting its lines out. 


* * . 


Brisbane on Biechler 


In a previous number of “The Expan 
sion Valve” we noted that newsmagazin 
Time had run the story of Frigidairé 
new $112 price, which story was stream 


might 


ered in the Aug. 31 issue of ELect 
REFRIGERATION NEWS 
And now Arthur Brisbane, highest 


salaried editorial writer in the world 
whose column, “Today,” 
page one of all Hearst papers an 
dozens of others, has heard about it 
In his Monday, Sept. 19, column he says 


appears or 


“To succeed, first get 
want, then, by advertising, let then 
Know you have it. Competition as keen 
as any in the country is that between 
various makers of electric refrigerators 
The others will want to know that E 
G. Biechler, president of a branch of 
General Motors, announces a new con 
struction idea to increase storage space 
in a refrigerator by 25 per cent with- 
out increasing outside dimensions 


what people 


“This sounds like putting a quart int: 
a pint, but not when responsible engi 
neers propose it. What interests news 
paper publishers is the fact that, having 
a good idea, the company will imme- 
diately spend half a million dollars to 
let the people know that they have it 

“Probably General Electric will come 
along with a plan to put two quarts into 
one pint, with advertising information 
interesting to newspaper publishers 

“Announcing his new plan, Mr. Biech 
ler also announces a reduction in price 
First, get what the people want, and 
then, by advertising, let them know that 
you have got it. Intelligent advertising 
increasing volume, makes price redu: 
tion possible.” 


mystified by it all as I once was : ng 


“Let us be content to run only t at 
part of our business which we und °r. 


devices, and 


penny in the slot one could 


“Venus at the Bath,” 
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ews of Companion Lines of Electric 


lances 


AB MANUFACTURES 


E)ECTRIC RANGE LINE 


\TTLE CREEK, Mich.—The A-B | 


st e Co. of this city is now manufac- 
ng a complete line of electric ranges, 
ic ording to R. W. Lynn, sales man- 


indard equipment on the A-B elec- 
t! includes open-type cooking units, 
n ury-tube type controls, an oven 
wi i. double heating unit and the A-B 
5 grill smokeless broiler. The entire 
re, inside and out, is finished in 
eous enamel and is constructed with 
y cast-iron front and door, and an 
in_le steel base frame rigidly rein- 
fo: ed with steel gusset plates. 


he heating element in the A-B open- | 


cooking top unit is coiled of pre- 
ed metal wire recessed in deep 
grooves shaped in a spiral, to insure 
n heat, with no breaks or gaps. The 
spirally-grooved block is baked of a 
gh, refractory material, beneath | 
which is a metallic insulation block. 
\ll these parts are carried in a 


eous enameled, heavy steel pan with | 
fits flush on the cook- 


flanged rim that 
top. The flanges fit tightly. 
Switch knobs are of insulating mate- 


| and switches of the reversible load- | 


balancing type, giving three different 
heats for each top unit. Panels are | 
marked with diagrams for controlling 


heat. The top units are marked off, full 
ilf and quarter. 


Operating the Range 

The A-B electric range oven has two 
eating units, one a baking unit of 2,000 
watts; 
watts. Both are easily removable. 

lhe oven switch stencil on the control 
panel is marked “off,” “preheat,” ‘“bake’”’ 
id “broil.” In actual operation the 
switch is first turned to “preheat,” as 
his immediately turns on both baking 
ind broiling units, thereby bringing the 
oven to the desired temperature very 
quickly. When the desired temperature 

attained, the switch is then turned to 
bake,” the food placed inside and the 
A-B thermostat oven heat control main- 


ins even baking heat for the _ re- 
mainder of the time. 

For quick broiling or grilling, the 
switch is turned directly to “broil” as 
isual, and the thermostat heat control 

also set at “broil.”’ The food to be 


broiled is then placed on the cold sani- 
grill broiler, which is then placed inside 
the range. 


The oven equipment includes extra- 
heavy oven racks, multiple-welded. The 
racks slide on runners that may be 

iickly detached. 

Smokeless Broiler 

Included in the standard oven equip- 

ent is the A-B sani-grill smokeless | 

oiler which consists of a combined 
baking, broiling and roasting pan, with 

eavy rack. It may also be used as a 
Okie pan in baking. The rack may 

oO serve as a cake-cooler. 


Insulation for the A-B ranges is block 
rock wool carefully hand- 
prevent any heat leakage. 

bottom thickness is 214 in., 

Doors are insulated and 


id loose 
j}acked to 
p and 
2 in. 
ind-fitted. 
Available as special equipment on all 
the “chromalox” top 
clock time control. 


des 


B ranges are 
lit and Telechron 
The “chromalox” closed-top 
2 in 1” arrangement in 
ovided a small inside unit for quick 
oking with small utensils. The _ re- 
tor element in the chromalox is em- 
dded in refractory material under 
draulic pressure, there are no ex- 
sed wires. The smooth, flat surface is 
y to clean. Protected terminals are 
pt outside the heat zone 
With the Telechron clock a meal may 
prepared, placed in the oven and 
ck turn it on to cook at any 
sired time and to turn off again when 
mpleted 


Table-Top, Console Models 


The A-B electric ranges come in both 
ble-top and console models. There are 


unit has 
which is 


sO 


set to 


ree models of the table-top type and} 


ne of the console. 
The three table-top models are identi- 
il and differ only in exterior finish 
our open top units are employed; one 
100 watts, two 1,200 watts and one 1,000 | 
itts. Overall dimensions of the oven 
re: height, 42’, in.; width, 38%, in.; | 
pth, 28 in. The oven on the table-top 
14 in. high, by 16 in. wide, by 
deep. 
There are three distinct styles of con- 
le models. The “300” line has four 
pen-top units, same as the table-top 
odels. Models in this line are 44% 
high, by 44% in. wide, by 28 in. deep 
The “200” line has four top units, 
ime as the “300” line, but differs in 
at it has no warming closet above the 
ven, a feature on both the “300” line 
nd table top models 
Models in the “100” line have three 
pen top units; one of 2,000 watts and 
wo of 1,200 watts. Otherwise they are 
milar to the rest of the console models 


odels is 
in 


the other a broiling unit of 1,500 | 


Electrochefs Exhibited In Philadelphia 


ALTER BUILDS STOKER 
FOR HOME FURNACES 


CHICAGO--The Auto-Home_ Stoker 
|Corp. has been organized here by Harry 
Alter, Chicago distributor of Majestic 
electric refrigerators, with offices at 
1730 S. Michigan Ave., for the manufac- 
ture and distribution of an electric coal 
stoker for domestic use. 

The Auto-Home stoker, which is cov- 
ered by a number of basic patents, is 
designed for the average home of from 
six to twelve rooms. It feeds the fire 
and shakes the grate. The hopper holds 
300 lbs. of coal. It will sell for $179.50 
f.o.b. list Chicago. 
| In operation the machine is wheeled 
in front of the furnace and the installa- 
tion is made in than 10 minutes 
| The coal or coke is fed at intervals into 
the furnace in small quantities. At 
the same time the feeding process goes 


less 


on, the grate is shaken automatically 
to rid the fire box of the ashes and to 
maintain an active and hot fire. 

The Auto-Home stoker will be mer 
chandised on a national basis, distribu 
tors and dealers are now being ap 


pointed on an exclusive territory basis, 
according to Mr. Alter. 


G. E. HOTPOINT RANGE 
| EXPORTS GAIN 


CHICAGO Export of G. E Hotpoint 


In the foreground of the picture, Harry Montague (left) and David 

delphia distributor for Electrochef ranges and Norge refrigerators, confer at an exhibit of Electrochef electric 

ranges at the recent Philadelphia range show. Gerald Hullett, sales promotion manager for Electromaster, Inc., 

which manufactures Electrochef and Waldorf electric ranges, is seated behind the microphone. 
tague held a large dealer meeting at the time of the show. 


CLEVELAND—A new line of dish- 


| washers has just been announced by the | 


|General Electric Co. 

While the dishwashing unit in all the 
|models is exactly the same, there are 
| models to suit every kitchen and every 
situation—-sink or combination sink 
units, with or without cabinets, and 
|}either built to the floor or mounted on 
legs. Any model in the new line of 

washers will handle in one washing a 
| complete dinner service for eight people. 

The main feature of the new line is 
the ‘magic control” which simplifies the 
manual effort in operating the machine 
to the mere turning of a switch. The 
}entire control mechanism is contained 
|}in a small box which is sealed at the 
factory. This allows for easy servicing, 
as the control box may be removed and 
a new one substituted in a few minutes 
ime. 

Among other features is a device 
called a “Crum-Cup” which is standard 
equipment on all combination sink 
models. This “Crum-Cup” gathers 
crumbs and particles of food. It is re- 
movable. 

The new dishwashers provide addi- 
tional work space and cupboard room 
When the cover is closed the smooth top 
of the washing compartment takes the 
place of a small kitchen table. The 
space below the sink and washing com- 


partment in the combination sink 
models is used for extra drawers and 
cupboards. 

Rubber-coated trays provide a_ safe 
cushion for the dishes and glassware, 


scant possibility of chipping 
or breaking The dishwashers have 
stainless metal tops--rust proof, chip 
proof and acid proof. 

All models are also available with the 
tops and sinks of stainless vitreous 
enamel in white or color. 


MAJESTIC DEALERS WILL 
HUNT FOR ‘OLDEST RADIO’ 


CHICAGO -From Sept. 15 to Oct. 15, 
Majestic dealers throughout the country 
will conduct a contest to “find the oldest 
radio.” The contest is divided into two 
parts.-the national search and the com- 
munity search. 

In the national search, prizes are to be 
awarded as follows: to the owner of the 
Majestic radio of earliest model and ear- 
liest serial number, $1,000; second oldest, 
$500; third oldest, $100; fourth oldest, 
$50; to the next ten, $25 each, and the 
last ten, $10 each 

The other part of the contest is local, 
and there will be as many local prize 
winners there are Majestic dealers 
The prize to be awarded in the com- 
munity contest is a Silex coffee-maker 
with a retail value of $12.95. 

These local prizes will be 
regardless of the make of receiver 
giving an opportunity to everyone 
participate. 

Window displays have been designed 
for dealers’ use during the contest, and 


thus there is 


as 


awarded 
thus 
to 


Saturday Evening Post advertising will 


also carry the story of the search. 


eee Sc ee 
see 


OF DISHWASHING UNITS 


NEW 


M. Trilling of Trilling & Montague, Phila- 


Trilling & Mon- 


ranges to foreign countries showed an 
appreciable increase during the early 
part of September, according to W. P 


McGowen of the G. E 
department. 

Recent total 310 
point ranges for export shipment 


Hot point export 


orders received Hot 


FROM OLD AND 
NEW CUSTOMERS! 


QUICK, EASY SALES 


Economical 


utomatic... (Sonvenient 


DEVELOP NEW SALES TO REPLACE THOSE THAT ARE HARD TO GET. 


A 


DISTRIBUTORS’ AND DEALERS’ TERRITORY NOW BEING ALLOTTED! 


PUT NEW LIFE INTO YOUR BUSINESS 
Become an AUTO-HOME Stoker Dealer 


Investigate immediately in order to obtain the 
choicest territory which is now being allotted to 
both wholesale dealers and retail dealers. The AU TO- 
HOME Stoker market is extremely fertile — and 
your possibilities to make quick, big profits. are un- 
limited, because discounts are unusually attractive. 
The AUTO-HOME Stoker is a “natural” for a time 
payment sale. Don't delay; it means money to you! 


The AL TO-HOME Stoker is the most simplified, 
the easiest to operate, easiest to install and most 


AL TO-HOME 


economical of all Stokers. The 


)  “Chtp tha (aupor 


the only contro! 


Stoker needs no servicing . 
necessary is a simple draft control. No more run- 
ning up and down steps... no more early morning 
rising or midnight trips to the furnace. The AL TO- 
HOME Stoker burns all types of coal or coke with 
the greatest efficiency. The AL TO-HOME Stoker 
operating cost is but a fraction of a cent per day. 
It may be installed in a few minutes without any 


labor costs. 


THE AUTO-HOME STOKER CORPORATION 


HARRY ALTER, President 


1730 SOUTH MICHIGAN AVENUE CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


THE AL TO-HOME STORER CORP., 1730 5. Michigan Ave., Chicago 


Gentlemen Vlease send me, without obligations, further details regarding the ALTO MOME a 
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PROFIT RESTORATION 
IS URGED BY RUCKER 


BOSTON— Pointing out that unsound 
bases of pricing are hampering this 
country’s general economic recovery, 
Allen W. Rucker, president of Eddy- 
Rucker Co., Cambridge, Mass., declared 
in an address at the Boston Conference 
on Retail Distribution last week, that the 
American business man’s “first and 
most vital task today is to restore 
adequate business profits.” 

“Commercial and economic benefits to 
be derived from a sound basis of pric- 
ing cannot be overestimated,” he as- 
serted. “Contrary to current opinion, 
the return of prosperity does not rest 
or unemployment, buying power and 
other widely urged factors. 

“American prosperity doubtless will 
follow, not precede, the earning of 
adequate profits in business. 

“Only one fundamental method will 
prove effective—-the use of a simple ap- 
peal that will vividly demonstrate to 
those guilty that price-slashing does not 
pay. 

“Thorough understanding and sound 
pricing must necessarily be followed 
by a correction of much mischievous 
price-juggling which at present is bank- 
rupting merchants and undermining 
economic recovery,” he stated. 


Study ‘Buying Frequency’ 


Mr. Rucker said that studies made by 
his company of “the buying frequency 
of consumers” have enabled it to pre- 
dict, by application of this principle, 
the following: 

Possibilities of commercial success 
for any type of manufactured product 
in regular consumption; success possi- 
any line of retail business; 
some essential factors in that success, 
and the extent and amount of profitable 
expenditure for sales promotion and 
advertising of any given line or prod- 
uct and approximately when such ex- 
penditures may be expected to yield an 
adequate profit. 

He then illustrated how 
quency determines store profits, 
lows: 


buying fre- 
as fol- 


Buying Frequencies 
“Buying frequency of cigarettes is 
once in 36 hours for the average smoker, 
ov 233 packages yearly. The retailer’s 
average gross profit per package sold 
at 15 cents is 2.55 cents. If the retailer 


sells one customer his entire year’s 
supply, that customer will yield $5.83 
gross profit. 


“Now compare that return with men’s 
shoes retailing at $5. Our customer’s 
buying frequency is about two times per 
annum as compared to 233 times for 
cigarettes. Gross profit per sale on 
shoes at 35 per cent is $1.75, which mul- 
tiplied by two sales per annum, gives a 
gross profit of $3.50 for men’s shoes, as 
compared to $5.83 for cigarettes. 

“The store serving the customer where 
the buying frequency is highest has, 
other things being equal, the greater 
opportunity and likelihood for success,” 
the speaker said. 

Mr. Rucker continued that by use of 
the principle of buying frequency, it is 
possible to divide all products and all 
classes of stores into four broad divi- 
sions, in order of their profit possi- 
bilities } and to > predict with considerable 


| 


| 


| 
| 


months 


Nema Sales—August, 1932 


Reported by Refrigeration Division of National Electrical Manufacturers Association, 


Member Companies: 


Copeland, Frigidaire, 


General Electric, Kelvinator, Majestic, 


Norge, Servel, Trupar, Universal Cooler and Westinghouse. 
As Billed to Distributors and Dealers, Including Exports 


columns, also the % of total sales f 


for 


Lowest Priced Cabinets Systems Included _ Cabinets Only 
_____Net Food Space i Quantity Dollars Quantity Dollars 
a Uae i ¥? aaa = 245 15,076.50 52 869.00 
2. STO Bie OG, Fis. sccvee 4,667 984.58 287 5,675.00 
3. bet OFS eee 2,488 207,986.05 -_ 39 1,146.00 
4. Ee CS ae 1,160 112,930.41 3 115.00 
5. a) FO . ae 801 89,217.13 2 96.00 
6. Sto Bip cu. M......... 29 A Abbas 
7. 10 to 12.99 cu. ft 43 ——_ i “gac6, |.  <9ecnr 
8. 13 to 16.99 cu. ft 81 OY | a a ee 
9. 17 to 34.00 cu. f......... 7 1,936.00 177.00 
10. Totals if Cabinets only.. inte do deeiienes 384 8,078.00 
1l. Totals if Systems included 9,521 781,599.35 ee 

Medium Priced Cabinets 
21. Under 4.00 ew. ft......... 445 36,938.03 1 31.00 
22. Era gS eer 3,299 299,475.20 286 6,953.00 
| a oe! OS eee see ___ 1,682 174,905.05) 7389.00 
24. 6to Gop ou. ft......... 3,268 400,817.52 3 122.00 
25. i) er 480 69,091.00 3 219.00 
26. 8 to 9.99 cu. ft.........) 1,619 _ 268,002.20) 15 1,508.00 
ie ee re See 330 73,567.50 4 369.00 
a ee Oe” eee 45 12,512.00 nice  828=i(i‘“‘s rc 
; ees 8 YS . Saeereee 19 6,650.00 41 6,218.00 
30. Totals if Cabinets only.. (mie. | a mee eee 360 15,709.00 
31. Totals if Systems Included 11,187 pS ey ner ree 

Highest Priced Cabinets 
41. Under 4.00 cu. ft......... Scae? dc (<tCt(i‘iC MR UUCUlUlUlUUClCC !CUCOtCtC“‘i‘ 
42 to G2 Ci fh.....02.-% 271 See tis ti(té‘i«é‘ aw 
43. 5 to 5.99 cu. ft.........| _ 132, 15,227.00 eee ere 
44 Eo Ps eee 46 6,424.80) 3 191.00 
45. Te Wie awsesaee 11 1,650.00) ae 0lUlté‘(‘ét 
46. 8to 9.99 cu. Sere) _ 2 338.00 4 355.00 
SE LE. TOE ee jose 2060 SC*«*«Ci s 963.00 
ee SS Re eee Sedo |) avkatebe 3 475.00 
49. 17 to 24.00 cu. ft......... “as "C(<“*‘“‘i;*‘:;é‘C 3 723.00 
50. Totals if Cabinets only. see 20 (tl eh 21 2,707.00 
51. Totals if Systems Included 462 49,538.80 ieee ie 

HOUSEHOLD Quantity Dollars 
BA, Salad CORMNNEED GUIND go ccnsevcsssccvescescssicererucnes 765 26,494.00 
Oe ee RD SOOO soi cisaccesdcccscoscenecentaeays 21,170 2,173,096.65 
GE. BENATALS: FIGUSANGIG BYTOM. 660656 ccc crccrecccccscece 449 18,142.50 
64. Separate Household Low Sides..................+.+5. ot 1,505 27,422.10 
65. Total Items 62, 63 and 64.....................cc cues kr 
66. High Sides, ¥hp. oh Luce ce beet eh ta 939 51,663.00 
67. Parts and Miscellaneous (household)................... 21,226.93 
See ee eS SS ES eee 2,318,045.18 

COMMERCIAL 
71. Water Coolers with High Sides...... sche eas oak 22 74,478.00 
72. Water Coolers with No High Sides................... 130 7,045.00 
73. Ice Cream Cabinets with High Sides....... | 290 42,602.00 
74. Ice Cream Cabinets with No. High Sides. . 418 53,476.00 
75. Milk Coolers with No High Sides................ 4 893.00 
76. Room Coolers with No High Sides..................... 115 12,761.00 
72, CURES DIN GGIIOIGIB! DONG sooo icicccccscesencsvece | 39 11,605.00 
78. 

79. Extra Low Sides (commercial)................ ee eat 4,833 183,908.61 
OO, Ae. Rt Oe, B/D, BIE UD. 22 ccc cen scrccesecets 3,492 453,144.36 
81. Parts and Miscellaneous (commercial).................. cei 41,179.88 
82. Total 71 to 76 inclusive and 79.............-... esse evens 6,412 eseees 
ae ae i | — eee 
84. Total Commercial (71 to 81 inclusive).................. | wis 881,092.85 
85. Total Dollars (68 Sy eS EES as a 806s 660 De REE ' Seats 3,199,138.03 
certainty, from this classification, not ]the price - eloneethan 10 ; per cent by 


only the profit possibilities, but particu- 
larly the merchandising and advertis- 
ing methods essential to success. 

The four classes are, according to Mr. 
Rucker: 

1. Excellent possibilities — products 
with a high buying frequency and rela- 
tively long profit margins in dollars and 


cents, such as cosmetics, breakfast 
foods and other relatively low-priced 
specialties. 


2. Good possibilities—products with a 
low buying frequency but with very 
long profit margins in dollars, as, for 
example, electric refrigerators, oil burn- 
ers and other high-priced specialties. 

3. Fair possibilities—-products with a 
high buying frequency and narrow profit 
margins, such as flour, coffee, staple 
groceries. 

4. Hazardous possibilities—products 
with a low buying frequency and a low 
profit margin in dollars, as, for example, 
shoes, women’s coats, clothing. 

“Important as this matter of buying 
frequency is in measuring volume of de- 
mand, it is after all but one of four 
variables with which retailers must con- 
tend,” the speaker said. 

“Every store must deal in shifting and 


changing effects of volume in_ units, 
profits in percentages, expense in dol- | 
jlars and time in days or weeks or 


Every change in one of these 
factors affects all the others. 

“The present chaotic condition among 
retailers, and the enormous amount of 
price-cutting and profitless selling re- 


veals that few can have any conception | 4 


of the fallacies attendant in this matter 
of volume and in absurd percentage- 


| bases of profit.” 


He illustrated: “A druggist will cut 


EBCO 
Refrigerator Cabinets 
and Water Coolers 


Full line of water cooler cabinets 
including lowsides 


Bottle and Pressure type 


25 years enameling and cabinet fabrication 


'D. A. Ebinger Sanitary Mfg. Co. 
“401 W. Town St. Columbus, Ohio 


selling two packages for 27 cents; a de- 
partment store will offer cosmetics, nor- 
mally selling at $1 for 89 cents; a gro- 
cery store will offer cereals or canned 
beans at price-cuts of 5 to 20 per cent. 
All say that the added volume makes 
it possible. 

“T want to say that not one merchant 
in a thousand knows how much added 
volume will offset any given price-cut, 
or whether he can secure that. volume 
with the lower price,” Mr. Rucker de- 
clared. 

Fallacious Idea 


Continuing, he asked: “How can profits 
be controlled when men think that twice 
the volume of cigarettes will offset a 10 
per cent price cut, when they are 
amazed to learn that a 10 per cent cut 
on toothpaste or face powder means 
that volume in units must be increased 
43 per cent? 

“How can profits be controlled when 
buyers do not know that sales of $100,000 
per month at normal 35 per cent profit 
must be jumped to $170,000 to offset a 
10 per cent price cut, to $284,000 to com- 
|pensate for a 20 per cent cut and to 
$560,000 to offset a 25 per cent price cut? 

“Of what advantage is it when a 
buyer actively promotes a 25-cent item 
instead of a 39-cent item—and doesn’t | 
|} realize that at the same percentage of 
gross profit, the unit sales of the lower- 


| priced item must be 66% per cent 
greater than the other? IN 
“How many retail stores appreciate 1] 


| that 100 sales of a face powder yielding 
40 per cent will bring in as many dollars 


| 
| as 214 sales of a competitive powder on 


which the price has been cut 11 per| 
cent?” 
That there exists today a most as-| 


tonishing lack of information regarding | 
the effect of price, volume, turnover and 
expense, was one of the speaker's clos- 
ing comments. 


| 13 TYPES OF RETAILERS 
SELL APPLIANCES 


NEW YORK CITY-—Electrical appli- 
}ances are distributed through 13 differ- 
lent types of retail outlets, of which 
| three account for almost two thirds of | 
}all sales to consumers, according to a| 
|study by the National Retail Dry Goods 
| Association 

Utilities distribute 32 per cent of the 
total; department stores, 24 per cent; 
electrical specialty shops, 10.2 per cent; 
furniture stores, 9.9 per cent; electrical 


| 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| contractors, 8.6 per cent. 
| Manufacturers’ branches, 6 per cent; | 
radio stores, 2.5 per cent; 
houses, 1.9 per cent; 
;cent; music stores, 1.5 per cent; hard- 
| ware stores, 0.9 per cent; jewelers, 


|Top and bottom mounted domestic cabinets Per Cent, and drug stores, 0.3 per cent 


KROHN JOINS DeVAUX CO. 


| 

| 

| DETROIT—Henry Krohn will succeed 
R. H. Mulch as general sales manager in 
the sales department of the Continental- 
DeVaux Co., which has just been moved 
‘from Grand Rapids, Mich., to Detroit. 


| tributor 
0.6 | directors and men of the three leading 
| divisions of the retail department. 
to be held the first w 


Nema Sales By States 
For August, 1932 


the month made 


69 | September 
schools, 
than 


CLEVELAND 


| League of Cleveland, 
at the conclusion of the training cours 
beginning « 


The league at 


organizec 


the first 


the 


—_————— 
Nema Stocks- -August 31, 1932. 
eS Systems Included _ ____—s—si“iéCabinets Only “2 
Factory, Branch and Distributors and — Factory, Branch and Distributors ar | 
____ Warehouse _ Dealers __ Warehouse | ___ Dealers 
_Quantity Dollars Quantity Dollars Quantity _—sCDolilars|Quantity = ——s—-dDo 
1 3 19,866.00 2,620 146,925.CO 162 3,869.00 12 136 
2. 4,547 319,540.95 5,492 377,528.66 2,156 51,018.80 33 T5.0 
3. 3,585 293,190.14) 5,008 = 415,940.96 _ 1,832 54,673.40 18 cia 
4. 2, 219 191,088.50 2,762 243,131.00 921 35,440.01 | coos “F 
5. 5,181 631,924.76 3,327 380,633.16 9,717 594,155.06 | 8 328.00 
6 5 _—*1,109.00} | 64_——_—«15,069.00 ist. Sea 220 06 | 8 1 10 
7 181 35,033.18 242 50,159.70 4 400.00) woes 
8. 733 166,853.00 238 56,818 09 Te ae a ae 
9. 786 241,373.06 96 28,418.00 6 1,060.00 10 1,767.0 
10. cis . Lele kas ||, etegineies 14,801 740,836.2C ™ haags 00 
11. 17,573 1,899,978.53| 19,849 1,714,623.48 aad 
21. 2,454 205,954.17 1,035 86,765.81 770 32, 316.00| “a — ™h 
22. 24,678 2,341,987.60} 16,151 1,487,562.00 3,226 133,841.00} 3 73.4 
3. 2,873 301,939.48 3,695 400,871.00 4,759 243,835.00} 22 1,05 
24. 30,990 3,990,710.28| 16,596 2,137,951.86 1,072 42,923.60 | 15 791M 
25. 1,562 224,876.00 867 124,686.00 912 66.466.00| ye : 
26. 6,036 —_1,096,670.00) 4,114 == 702,770.00 65 6,482.00 2 16% 
27. 4,975 1,151,246.50 1,882 424,823.25 662 59,789. 0( cove arate 
28. 2,172 570,437.00 229 62,939.00 ae 8 _ ae sim 
29, 840 300,928.00 240 90,322.00 308 53,442.00 | 130 22,54. (x 
30. rr ee ee ee ek a hemes 11,774 638,994.6¢ | 182 25,00" .00 
31. 76,580  10,184,749.03) 44,809 5,518,690.92 ie oS ee | Pere ar 
-— st. Sete pry erry i aa T SE am ey 
42. 1,894 206,615.00} 1,030 111,870.00 300 i6,671.00| > 
43. 1,058 127,289.00 265 32,448.00 Rare ee ce 
44. 118 ee” 3 Gko.) Clten vias 70 4,459.0: 
45. heck 8 %$‘©§RRGRRORE <em% - wear ee =e ae 
46 44 3,904.00 | 
47. Pee SS 26 3,130.00 
| Se rc ar? rere rrr 13 2.059.00 
a setp. gimieaec et ee | 9 2 169.00 
50. pie sevens a 462 32,392.00 pas 
51. 3,070 346,869.00 1,295 144,318.00 ee ee POPPE rer ae 
*8 Mfrs. 93.47% *6 Mfrs.—73.67° 
HOUSEHOLD Factory, Branch and Distributors an 
Warehouse ealers 
» Quantity Dollars Quantity Dollis 
61. Total (cabinets OM)Y)........cc.ccsscccere 27,037 1,4 i 2 28,99 
Total (systems included).........cccccrre 97,223 12, 431, 596.56 65,953 7,377,632 4 
83. Separate Household Systems............. 9,550 580,603.00 392 14,93 
64. Separate Household Low Sides Ba tatsaie ncaa 6,557 131,077.00 994 26,01 
65. Total Items 62, 63 and 64................. 113,330 sie ee 67,339 : 
66. High Sides, 4-hp. and Less............. 2,426 126,498.30 591 35,239 |) 
67. Parts and Miscellaneous (household)..... andl 40,733.21 sees . 
68. Total of 61, 62, 63, 64, 66 and 67.......... 14,722,730 87 . 7,482,817.40 
COMMERCIAL 
71. Water Coolers with High Sides.......... 13,371 1,610,397.97 3,600 414,698 9) 
72. Water Coolers with No High Sides...... 2,171 116,470.00 260 15,505.10 
73. Ice Cream Cabinets with High Sides.... 2,601 371,097.00 157 20,812 
74. Ice Cream Cabinets with No High Sides. 3,919 151,399.00 246 28,085 1 
75. Milk Coolers with No High Sides........ 4 495.00 66 11,207.) 
76. Room Coolers with No High Sides..... 2,481 277,885.00 248 29,728 .(x 
77. Counters and Commercial Boxes... 1,187 317,014.00 ies — 
‘ 
79. Extra Low Sides (commercial).... 19,613 722,691.48 6,055 236,944 
80. Extra High Sides, 1/3-hp. and Up... 14,004 1,880,689.74 3,286 490,773 | 
81. Parts and Miscellaneous (commercial) rrr 151,965.66 7,357.10 
82. Total 71 to 76 inclusive and 79........... 44,160 esaeeslt 10,632 F 
83. Total Items 65 and 82. 157,490 ; 77,971 : 
84. Total Commercial (71 to 81 inclusive). pus 5,900,104.85 | 1,255,110.85 
85. Total Dollars (68 and 84)........ 20,776,300.11 737,928.25 
Line 85 prorated to correspond 
with total sales of 10 companies $21,480,873.00 $11,860,904.00 
No. of Mfrs. reporting on Line 85, their “% of total sales: 9 Mfrs.—96.72%>. 6 Mfrs.—73.67 
*Shows number of manufacturers reporting on items above line 85 in these doubl 


by these companies. 


CLEVELAND LEAGUE PLACES 
7 APPLIANCE GRADUATES 


Seven of eight women 
enrolled in the first electrical applianc: 
| sales school, sponsored by the Electrica! 


received positions 


1 two 


each on a much broader 
experimental 


.577| which ended a month ago. 


quaintance and 
discover prospects, create prospects an 
the last either with or wit! 
out the aid of the dealer’s regular sal 
is the purpose of the first ne) 


close sales, 


force, 


Training 


258 | school. 
The second school has as its purpo 


ill be specially 


and presentation. 


social 


trained 


dealers. 


sales 
scal 
schoo! 


more 


of women with wide a: 
connections to 


that of training salesmen already en 
ployed by member 
men will be taught the league meth: 
of selling the use of an appliance, 
in approac 


The sale 


an 


Testing Service 


for Domestic and Commercial 
Electrical Refrigeration 


Testing and 


ufacturer, 
tral Station. 


Kno yTest 


NEW 


experimental 
laboratory service for Man- 
Distributor, Cen- 
Test data ex- 
clusive property of client. 


Electrical Testing 
Laboratories 


80th St. & East End Ave. 
YORK 


Total for World 


HICHBORN TO BE HOST 
REX COLE PARTY 


YORK CITY—A 


NEW 
party dancing, entertainmen 
dinner—has been promised by Paul H 


mail order | Hichborn, manager of retail department 
plumbers, 1.6 per |of Rex Cole, Inc., General Electric dis- 


in New York City, to th 


| party is 
| October 


| 
| 


been chosen, since it is the idea 
retail department heads to hold 
place convenient to the three 
divisions. It is understood 

dividual accomplishment will be 


{nized in the course of the celebration. | 


“regular” 


The place for the celebration has not 


leading 
that 


Testing Laboratory | 


For refrigerators 
and refrigerating equipment 


George B. Bright Co. 


} 
' 
Refrigerating Engineers and Architects | 


2615 12th St., 


Quantity of 
STATES and HOUSEHOLD 
Territories Low Sides 
Connecticut 284 
aine ‘ sh 175 
Massachusetts 707 | 
New Hampshire 66 
SN NE, vod 65 0% bia 2b bea wows 70 
Vermont ses 
New England Total . 1,371 
rrr 34 
Maryland and D.C. . 976 
New Jersey - 1,577 
a ESS rire err 6,537 
Pennsylvania 756 
Eastern Total 9,880 
rr 206 
Ohio are ere 1,348 
West Virginia : 110 
East Central Total 1,664 
Alabama 134 
ee 
Rr 442 
North Carolina 151 
South Carolina 122 
Tennessee 331 
Virginia 250 
Southeastern Total 1,688 
Illinois 1,322 
Indiana . 292; W 
Michigan ..... 554 
Wisconsin 85 
Great Lakes Total 2,253 | 
Minnesota 217 
North Dakota 30 
South Dakota 24 
| North Central Total 271 
Iowa 92 
| Kansas 95 
Missouri 1,031 
Nebraska 1 
| Middle West Total 1,299 
Arizona 46 
California 992 
| Nevada 14 
Pacific Coast Total 1,052 
Idaho ; 28 
Montana 29 
Oregon 146 
Utah 49 
Washington 113 
Northwestern Total 365 
Colorado 213 
New Mexico 34 
Wyoming 33 
Rocky Mountain Total 280 
Arkansas 109 
Louisiana 132 
Mississippi 48 
Oklahoma 199 
Texas 701 
Southwestern Total 1,189 
Total United States 21,312 
Total Canada 380 
Other Foreign (including 
U. S. Possessions 1,418 
23,110 
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ELECTRIC REFRIGERATION NEWS, SEPTEMBER 28, 1932 


(OPELAND EQUIPMENT IS 
PLACED IN JAPAN STORE 


i OBE, Japan—Electric refrigeration | 
pment consisting of three Copeland 
el WA-825 D condensing units, nine 
‘in cooling coils TC-12 with multiple 


nsion valve, line valve, ete., and 
nin display cabinets with double glass 
to and fronts, each measuring 6 ft. 


n- by 2 ft. 3 in. at bottom and 1 ft. | 
at top, have been installed in the 

ishimaya department store, recently 
ed here. 

ie installation was made by Walker 

Kobe, Copeland distributors for 


& 0, 
Ja: an. The cabinets are for the display 
4 sale of cooked foods. 


special feature of the installation 
iat the units are contained in cabi- 
which have glass tops and one 
y}.ss side, the other sides being louv- 
Each compressor takes care of 

e display cases. 
his department store is the largest in 
th part of Japan. It is of steel- 
framed and ferro-concrete construction, 
ering an area of 12,000 sq. ft. There 
seven floors above ground and two 
Ww. 

contains a central cooling plant and 
a 5-hp. ammonia plant. 


Wrenn Heads California 


Bureau 

SAN FRANCISCO—J. W. Wrenn, 
charge of electric refrigeration activities 
of the Pacific Gas & Electric Co. here, 
has assumed the duties of chairman of 
the Electric Refrigeration Bureau of 
northern California, replacing N. R. 
|Sutherland of the same company, tem- 
porary chairman. 

Sutherland succeeded O. R. Doerr, 
|/who organized the work in northern 
California and carried it along for 
|nearly two years. Doerr has been as- 
|signed a new position with the Pacific 
Gas & Electric Co. which takes him out- 
side the refrigeration field. 


PHILADELPHIA DEALERS VIEW 
NEW MAJESTIC RADIOS 


PHILADELPHIA—More than 200 Ma- 
jestic radio dealers of this city and 
vicinity were present at a meeting held 
by Peirce-Phelps, Inc., Majestic distribu- 
tor here, to introduce the new line of 
Majestic radios. 

Similar meetings were held in Wilkes- 
Barre, Pa., and Harrisburg, Pa., which 
were attended by dealers in those vicini- 
' ties. 


in | 


Payment is required monthly in adv 
Minimum Contract for this column- 
All advertisements set in uniform 


BUYER’S GUIDE | 


Manufacturers Specializing in Service 
to the Refrigeration Industry 
SPECIAL ADVERTISING RATE (this column only) —$12.00 per space. 


Halftone engravings of 100-line screen, either outline 
No reverse cuts or heavy black effects. No charge 


ance to obtain this special low rate. 
-13 insertions in consecutive issues. 
style of type with standard border. 
or square finish. 
for composition. 


UNNER MFG.CO. Utica. NY USA 


$-1020 OR S-1360 BR -— 


==, Brunner High Sides and 


Brunner Manufacturing Co. Refrigeration Division Utica, N.Y. 


Compressors are built to 
lick the high cost of 
Excessive Servicing 


There's for you 
facts. 


profit in getting 


the 


BRUNNER 


High Sides and Compressors 


These Direct E 


H. 


Direct Expansion Dairy Aerators 


For Ammonia or Methyl Chloride 


give dairymen milk cooling apparatus in its simplest, most de- 
pendable and most efficient form. 


| 
All sizes are uvailable in this type 


Factory and General Offices | 
2627 Santa Fe Avenue Los Angeles, California 
BRANCH OFFICES 
392 Clifton Ave., Newark, N. J 734 M. & M. Bldg., Houston, Texas | 
510 Larkin St., San Francisco, Calif 237 Roosevelt Bldg., St. Louis, Mo | 
7 W. Van Buren § 


xpansion Dairy Aerators have been designed to 


C. PARKER, LTD. 


t., Chicago, Illinois 


assembled and individu- 
ally bagged. Ready for shipment in 
your refrigerator. Write for com- 
plete list of standard sizes and prices. 


Completely 


A NEW FIN COIL 
by PEERLESS 


Wedge-locked and edge-locked aluminum fins on 
tinned copper tubing for methyl chloride, sulphur 
dioxide, F-12, ete..—aluminum tubing for ammonia. 


Absolute Metal to Metal Contact. 

\ Superior Coil in which Soldered Ret 
been eliminated. 

Priced to meet 1932 conditions 
Write—Wire for Catalog. 


PEERLESS ICE MACHINE CO. 


urn Bends have 


. 515 W. 35th 


We are perfectly equipped for qu 
tion of light or heavy mechanical 


Precision manufacture and = ra 


Unusually moderate charges. 


Indian Motocyele Co. 


Springfield, Massachusetts 


antity produc- 
parts or units. 
delivery. 


pid 
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Import of Refrigerators in Argentina 
Increases Despite Business Slump 


| BUENOS AIRES, Argentina—In the 
face of adverse trade, conditions dur- 
ing the past two years, it is interest- 
ing to note that the importation of 
mechanical refrigerators into 
tina has continued on a favorable scale. 
Furthermore, the necessity of this type 
of equipment is becoming firmly fixed 
in the minds of the public, and the gen- 
eral belief is that the market will con- 
tinue in an upward trend. 

There have been, however, a number 
}of marked changes during recent 
months which have revolutionized the 
local market considerably. 

For the past six years some of the 
|smaller distributors have been finding 
it practical to import compressors and 
|motors separately to be installed in 
locally manufactured cabinets. As duty 
| was calculated with reference to total 
weight, the elimination of this item con- 
siderably reduced the duty and while 
the locally manufactured cabinets were 
at first considered of inferior grade, the 
difference in cost to the consumer 
seemed to warrant the practice. 


Developed in Commercial Jobs 


This movement first developed in com 
mercial installations as it was found 
|}that the Argentine also required differ- 
jent sized freezing compartments as 
|compared to space requirements. The 
| practice of assembling domestic refrig- 
|}erators was a later development dating 
| back only about two and a half years. 
The larger distributors handling the 
more widely advertised and _ better 
known refrigerators, however, continued 
to import complete units as they did not 
feel they could sacrifice the quality of 
their equipment by using locally made 
cabinets. Even then, with their higher 
prices, these firms were getting the bulk 


of the business. 
Then came the duty revision of 
September, 1931, which, coupled with 


the depreciated peso, has since changed 
the policy considerably and makes it no 
longer practical for the local distribu- 
|tor to import his cabinets from abroad. 


Local Cabinet Construction 


It is now the concensus of opinion 
that the importation of cabinets will 
dwindle away to a minimum, and that 
in the future, refrigerator cabinets will 
for the most part be constructed locally, 
|}which point is borne out by an investi- 
gation of the United States export 
statistics. 

With an analysis of the duty revision, 


this situation is quite easy to unde 
stand. Duty is charged on all classes 
of refrigerators at the rate of 57 per 


cent of an official valuation of one peso 
gold per gross kilo. In practice this 
represents an actual duty charge of 
57 per cent of 1.40 paper pesos per kilo 


including the exterior casing, which 
‘will run about 250 paper pesos on a 
small 4% cu. ft. cabinet. This also in 
cludes an extra 5 per cent for clearing 


costs 
Freight Charges 


Then if you add 13.00 to 15.00 pape: 
pesos for freight you will have a fair 
estimate of what it costs to place a 
small cabinet in this country without 
taking into consideration the _ initial 
f.a.s. port of shipment cost 

As against this figure a very fine 
grade of enameled porcelain cabinet can 
be purchased locally for about 200 paper 
pesos which in the neighborhood 
of 150 paper pesos to manufacture 
These boxes are copies of the 
imported ones workmanship 
comparable in every way. Distributor 
no longer argue the question of the in 
ferior quality of imported cabinets 

As a result of this situation the only 
step now open to the distributor i 
assembly refrigerators. This means 
importing the mechanical equipment 
either single unit or the 
and motors in separate cases 

The latter method is the mo 
factory if it can be so arranged without 
detriment to the equipment, as in this 
the separate items may be classi 
under varying tariff headings bear 
maller rate of duty. For example 
moto if packed in eparate 
in be declared as such and not 
as refrigerator equipment which of 
course nets quite a duty saving 


costs 


absolute 
and the 


} 
iocal 


of 


as a chassis 


t sati 


way 
fied 
ing a 
electric 


rs 


Cases C 


Local Manufacturers 


of real interest in this 
refrigeration mar- 


factor 
mechanical 


Another 
country’s 


ket is the local production of the freez- 
ing unit. There are two manufacturers 
S.1.A.M. Di Tella Ltd., Avenida de Mayo 
330 and Bromberg & Cia. Ltd. S. A., Bdo 
Irigoyen 330, Buenos Aires that have 
built up thriving business during the 
last year in consequence of the added 
duty protection and the depreciated cur- 
rency. These firms import parts of con- 
densing units and compressors and 
manufacture a few other parts of the 
simpler design which can be done at 


a saving and which they then install in 
locally made cabinets. 

The great saving in this type of enter 
prise is not so much in manufacturing 
the separate items in the country as in 
the freight saving of the parts which 
can be packed more compactly and de 
clared at the customs as various forms 
of hardware bearing lower rates of 


Argen- | 


By Grant L. Thrall, Assistant Trade Commissioner 


|duty. The production of local parts has 
been more or less experimental to date, 
and there are only a few items that can 
|be produced at a saving, nor does it 
seem likely that these firms under exist- 
jing conditions can profitably hope to 
;compete with American mass 
| tion on the present volume outlet in this 
; country. 
Import Equipment 

These firms for some time to come, 
|must still continue to import the great 
bulk of their equipment from American 
manufacturers. A glance at American 


produc- | 


|MAN WANTED 


exports of parts during 1931 and 1932) 


| will show the rapid increase in the | 
| Argentine imports of refrigerator parts. 
| The two power companies, the Cia. 


Hispano Americana de Electricidad and 
the Cia. Italo Argentina de Electricidad, 
have recently arranged a plan whereby 
refrigerators can be purchased of them 
col- 


on a 10 month's instalment basis, 
lection being made on customers’ bills. 


Several meetings of firms interested 
in marketing refrigerators in this coun- 
try have been held recently and an 
}association of importers and manufac- 
turers is now being organized. 

It is estimated that not more than 10 
per cent of the total sales are 
made to points outside of Buenos Aires. 
It is hard to understand why such cen- 
ters as Rosario and Cordoba have not 
taken more readily to refrigeration, but 
once these communities sense the neces- 
sity of such, the country’s volume of 
outlet should increase in greater propor- 
tions. 


Radio Advertising 


Distributors report that the 
beneficial means of advertising 
through the means of the radio. 

The following totals of the importa- 
tion of mechanical refrigerators into 
Argentina for the past four years ac- 
cording to country of origin, give some 
idea of the competition in this market 
It is believed however, that these figures 
do not represent the complete situation 
in view of the Classification of imported 


most 


1S 


parts under other tariff headings, par 
ticularly during the past year 

Country of Origin 1928 1929 1930 1931 
Germany 148 13 83 69 
Denmark : l 

United States 494 2.325 1,936 2,479 
France 1 1 1 
Paraguay 2 1 
United Kingdom 205 108 195 5 
Sweden 59 14 643 299 
Switzerland 1 
Uruguay 1 1 
Total 908 2,943 2,858 2,845 


now | 


}one 


THE CONDENSER 


PAYMENT IN ADVANCE is required 
for advertising in this column. The 
following rates apply: 

POSITIONS WANTED—Fifty words 
or less, one insertion $2.00, additional 
words four cents each. Three inser- 
tions $5.00, additional words ten cents 
each. ALL OTHER CLASSIFICATIONS 
—Fifty words or less, one insertion 
$3.00, additional words six cents each. 
Three insertions $8.00, additional words 
sixteen cents each. 

REPLIES to advertisements with box 
numbers should be addressed to the 
box number in care of Electric Refrig- 
eration News, 550 Maccabees Building, 
Detroit, Mich. 


POSITIONS AVAILABLE 


Capable engineer with 
wide experience in design of small house- 
hold machines wanted at once. Must have 
executive ability to handle responsible posi 
tion. Box 507. 


EQUIPMENT FOR SALE 


FOR SALE. 40—5” Header Fedders Methyl 
Chloride evaporators, 6 cu. ft. capacity. 6 
5” Header Fedders SO: evaporators capa- 
cities 15-35 cu. ft. Several IceBerg water 
bottle and pressure type. 50—el 
tric refrigerator cabinets, 4's cu. ft capacity 
Inquire Box 508. ‘ 


CALIFORNIA DISTRIBUTOR 
MAKES SHIP INSTALLATION 


SAN DIEGO, Calif.—Recent sales of 
electric refrigeration ranging from 
equipment for the U.S.S. Badger and for 
the Park Manor hotel, a building with 
83 apartments, to a household unit for 
a 10x10-ft. cabin are reported by fhe 
Kelvinator San Diego Co 

The U.S.S. Badger was equipped with 
domestic refrigerator, a two-hole 
ice cream cabinet, a 10-gal. water cooler 
a special coil in a storage refrigerator 
a box and tank in the ship’s mess de 
partment and an R-10 condensing unit 

Another installation reported by the 
San Diego Co. was made in the Sadder- 
lock Grill, one of the city’s newest 
restaurants. This equipment consisted 
of one WRD-150, 3-hp. condensing unit, 


coolers, 


three D-128 coils, two E-11 day and 
night water coolers and a special coil 
for back bar 

Normandy Court, a San Diego bunga- 
low court, is equipped throughout with 
household Kelvinator models 

The Qualitee Dairy Ice Cream de- 


livery truck, refrigerated by Kelvinator, 
is the first of its kind in San Diego 
Prize sale of the season, in the opinion 


of I. L. Blucher, salesman of the San 
Diego Co., was to the bachelor owner 
of a 10x10-ft. cabin 


profit! 


WANTED: 


But 
(preferably 


(;o00d terms 


Write in confidence, please, to 


WANTED ..A Manufacturer for 
an Established Product 


Here is an exelusive, highly profitable, long 
tested patented unit where the user has always 
made a handsome profit. 


\ unique proposition ready for national dis- 


tribution after 7 vears, and successfully tried 


out in 50 cities. 
Has been under sole-lease arrangements to a 
nationally advertised concern, which has re- 


stricted its wide use. 


Two tested designs 


tion: other for ice refrigeration: both models 
A Manufacturer 


account of the Distributor, whom we will secure. | 


we prefer a combination 
with 


we 


M. H. HARTLEY, Board of Industrial Counselors, Inc. 
21 East 40th St., New York, N. Y. 


( Never sold any.) 


Every city and town full of prospects and even 


in these days has export demand. 
Well fortified with patents, tested legally. 


Can sell for $275 to $450 or upwards; “long” 


one for electrical refrigera- 


used by present lessee. 


WwW ho Ww ill earry 


Or a National Distributor, and we will obtain 
the Manufacturer. 


Manufacturer 


own refrigeration unit) and 


national service) who will both make and sell. 


Patent use on Royalty basis. 


do not seek the earth for our 


client, who owns the patents; a responsible 


company with good bank rating. 
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